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AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
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OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
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enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and 


maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 





VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 








For full particulars address the proprietor 
Fr. BERRY, 
RUE DE BOSTON, 
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THE DARRELL GIRLS: 
A Story of To-Day. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


AUTHOR OF ‘fIN THE RING,” “£4 LONDON SECRET,” ‘‘A WOMAN’S REVENGE,” ‘‘ COUSIN 
DICK,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I, 
CAMPING OUT 


IT was one scorching afternoon in July. The sun poured down 
with terrific force till everything on which its powerful rays fell 
seemed to bristle and wither. 

Queen Summer was holding high festival, but almost to her 
own ruin, for the glorious triumphs of her reign, the flowers, 
were all drooping. 

It was truly a July day. 

Nature herself seemed faint with thirst and drought. Not a 
breath of wind stirred, and scarcely a sound was audible save 
the restless hum of the innumerable insects which thronged the 
air, the only things apparently in all creation which had not been 
reduced to a state of passive inactivity by the overpowering 
sultriness. 

It positively madeonehot and thirstyto look round, But if there 
was one cool spot on all the earth it was a shady lane branching 
off from the dusty high road leading from the small village of 
High Meadows to the neighbouring market town of Turley. 

In this lane was a little low white house, standing with a pre- 
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tence of dignity, back from the road, in a good-sized garden, 
which surrounded it on all sides, and was itself one mass of 
flowers. Bright geraniums and tulips, blue-eyed lobelia and for- 
get-me-nots, dark-leaved marigolds and gaudy dahlias, from among 
which tall stately golden sunflowers and crimson foxgloves 
shared the honours with many a blossoming rose bush, weighed 
down with splendid Marshal Niel, La France, or Gloire de 
Dijon, all massed together in picturesque confusion, which 
dazzled but did not displease the eye, with its many colours and 
shades, while the glorious fragrance of all combined to make 
a rare and sweet-smelling incense, which ascended to the skies 
and crept over the senses with an insensibility which added to 
its charm. 

Between these thickly covered beds, on either side, a narrow 
neatly gravelled path led up one or two rough stone steps into 
a low latticed porch, over which dark clinging ivy did battle 
royal for precedence with sweet-smelling jessamine, each in their 
persistency climbing to the highest windows of the dwelling, 
and even tapping.at the diamond panes, with their long 
glossy trailing arms from out which the white blossoms of the 
gentler creeper peered, like ever-watching eyes or glimmering 
stars on a cloudy night. 

Yet, in spite of its sheltered position from the high road, this 
little Paraaise of Flowers, as it might have been—and that not 
inappropriately—called, had not entirely escaped the ill effects 
of the heat of the summer's day, of which I write. 

Even here the flowers had a parched look, while the glossy 
darkness of the ivy leaves was almost entirely hidden under a 
thick coating of white dust from the road beyond; but let us 
follow the narrow path which leads through a latticed door at 
the side of the house, from the front garden already described, 
on to a long, low verandah, in its turn trailed with briar roses, 
not so rare or fragrant perhaps as their cultured neighbours, but 
to my mind quite as pretty, with their single petals and golden 
centres, as their more refulgent and gorgeous sisters. Here, 
where the clambering dog reses turned their dainty blushing 
heads to meet the faintest breath of stirring air, the sunshine 
seemed somehow to have lost its glaringness, and to fall with 
gentle tempered beams upon the garden which lay stretched 
beyond. 

Here, at least, was a place of refuge from the glare every- 
where else. 

Such a pretty garden as it was, shut in by a low rough wooden 
fence, more than half hidden by trailing creepers, which ran 
riot over every stem that might detract from the general 
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harmony, hid all imperfections—nay, more, added themselves 
to the effective /out ensemble; creepers which had their roots 
in the broad flower beds which lay stretched beneath their 
shadow, and bordered by the two gravel paths which led 
to either side of the verandah from the outer regions, while in 
the centre a smooth velvet lawn spread away to where glistening 
and dancing in the sunshine, oh, refreshing sight to thirsty souls, 
between two mossy banks, like a necklet of diamonds flanked 
by rich dark emeralds, ran a clear rippling stream, a miniature 
river, a sparkling brooklet. 

The bank on the garden side was rendered even more 
picturesque by a graceful yet careless profusion of shells and 
tall ferns, while the water itself was reached by means of two 
flights of roughly hewn stone steps sloping through two dainty 
jessamine arches, through which, in a framework of loose-hang- 
ing tendrils and fluttering leaves one caught a tantalising glimpse 
of the stream which lay beyond. 

Round the grass plat, so like a pocket handkerchief in size 
that it scarcely deserved the dignity of being called a lawn, 
more laden rose bushes bowed their crowned heads under their 
heavy burdens. But the triumph of the, whole Paradise 
was an old gnarled pear tree which stood on the river bank, 
in a post of honour between the two jessamined arches, its leafy 
branches casting a broad grateful shadow on the parched ground 
beneath its feet. 

Truly, as I say, it was a Paradise. 

Nor—to proceed at once to my tale—were the Eves wanting, 
for the garden presently became doubly worthy its name by the 
presence of, not one fair tenant, but of four times that number. 

It happened in this manner. 

The clock in the village church some little distance farther 
along the dusty high road had just chimed forth the hour of five 
ina very sleepy, shame-faced kind of manner, as though hardly 
liking to be found doing its duty when everything, and ap- 
parently everybody else, had long ago ceased to make even an 
effort to appear virtuous—the ‘hour of five had, I say, just rang 
forth, when a most singular procession issued from the alluring 
shade of the verandah out into the dazzling sunshine beyond 
and encamped under the pear tree’s sheltering branches. 

Who are these Eves, who appear thus heavily laden with 
plates, dishes, and the like appertainments for the table ? 

Are they young goddesses that they carry in their hands the 
wherewithal for the coming Saturnalia ? 

Anyone possessed of a lively imagination might have imagined 
so to have seen in the four, certaiuiy very earthly girls, four 
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beautiful, stately maidens, clad in long floating robes, and 
in their hands—not the unromantic common food we poor 
mortals have to live upon—but rich, costly viands with which to 
satiate the appetites of godly feasters. 

But—alas for romance! 

The little party was by no means godlike in appearance. It 
merely consisted of four young girls, dressed in what were, cer- 
tainly, very modern toilets of light-coloured materials, with 
various styles of head-gear; one disdaining any covering but a 
dainty antimacassar, one of those wonderful concoctions of satin 
and lace which are the terror of all those who would ensconce 
themselves, with any degree of comfort, in drawing-room or 
boudoir; while another held aloft, in spite of expostulations 
from the others, a large white covered umbrella; the remaining 
couple sheltered themselves from the most arduous downpour of 
the sun’s gilded rays in a less remarkable but hardly more 
becoming manner, as will be told later on. 

The four presented a truly comical spectacle as they trailed, 
in single file, down the lawn. 

In lieu of the young goddesses, they might have been (a rather 
opposite illustration) [a marauding party returning from the 
spoliation, of “not a neighbouring tribe,” but a neighbouring tea 
table. 

The leader of the cavalcade, a short-frocked, pigtailed school- 
girl, with a large rice-straw hat of most marvellous shape and 
size, fitted on the back of her head in a most careless way— 
its crimson ribbons dangling over her eyes ina not very pic- 
turesque fashion—while the strings of her apron had come untied 
and trailed along the ground behind her as she walked, or rather 
ran, much to the delight of a scrubby-looking terrier, which 
made frantic snaps at the aforesaid appendages, and much also 
to the danger of the platter of bread and butter which she carried 
in one hand ; while at every step she took she precipitated over 
her person a perfect shower of raindrops from the little hot-water 
jug, which she held in various positions, as her excitement to 
out-run the terrier prompted her. 

Following in her footsteps, but at a more gentle pace, came a 
short, plump girl who, as she called a warning after her more 
careless sister, carried, as her burden, a teapot under a prettily- 
worked cosy, blossoming all over with poppies and cornflowers, 
and a plate of snowy flaky-looking cakes. 

Behind her, again, with her long skirts trailing behind her, was 
the antimacassar wearer. She sailed along, rather than walked, 
in a dignified style, which was a silent reproof to the haste of 
those who preceded her, and bore but a slight burden, two 
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empty glass dishes, and a silver and green glass basket filled 
with clear yellow marmalade. 

A great contrast to her, again, was the slight white-robed 
figure which followed in her wake. This girl neither raced, 
bustled, or sailed along, but tripped, after the rest, with that 
light airy tread which belonged by right, as it were, to her fairy 
form. 

She was the last of the sisters, if not of the procession, and, 
tor a wonder, the least. 

She carried a miscellaneous set of articles—a table-cloth, a 
salt-cellar, a small pile of gold-and-white plates, and a little three- 
legged stool; over her head spread the old white parasol already 
mentioned, which, with its broad lace frill, served as a not inapt 
framework to the pretty face and curly head beneath. 

The rear of the procession was a stout, red-faced Abigail, who 
tried hard to look vexed and out of temper as she marched along 
with a truly martial step, which made the cups and saucers on 
the tray which she carried rattle and jolt every alternate second ; 
an attempt which proved an utter failure. 

And small wonder when at every step one of her lively mis- 
tresses would turn and say coaxingly with a merry laugh which 
bade defiance to all ill-temper : 

“ Now, Biddy, you are not veally cross are you?” while the 
bearer of the table-cloth at length persisted with the utmost 
gravity in carefully shielding the old woman’s red wrinkled face 
from the glare of the sun by means of her own parasol, a feat 
which nearly resulted in the entire destruction of the crockery 
ware she carried. 

After a fourth narrow escape from such a catastrophe, sufficient 
to put the heart of any lover of bric-a-bac into his mouth, this 
attempt to avert sunstroke was given up for good and all, and the 
table-cloth bearer contented herself with shielding her own little 
brown head. 

“Won't it be just splendid out here, Biddy, after the heat of 
the house. It was enough to stifle one. I could not have eaten 
a mouthful in the sitting-room. I can’t think why it did not occur 
to us to have tea out here before. Don’t you think it is a splendid 
idea, Biddy ?” 

“Can’t say I do,” was the rather short reply, with an additional 
attempt to look dignified, which attempt resulted in a still livelier 
jig being performed by the cups and saucers. “Can’t say as I do 
think it’s ‘a splendid idea. Why, ‘when all these past days 
ye’ve been content to bide in the parlour like sensible folks ye 
should all on a minute take to such mad tricks as this, is beyond 
me entirely. Here this very day had I just set down to my 
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own tea, knowing as ye were comfortably settled down to yours 
in your own nice tidy parlour, eating off a table in a respectable 
manner, like decent Christians should, when—whist, now, Miss 
Nelly, and what is it ye’re laughing at! Ye don’t suppose I 
meant to say as how I thought——” 

“ Whist, Biddy, me lassie, yell be adoing some damage with 
so many verbs, ye will!” called a laughing voice from the advance 
guard. 

“As how I thought,” went on Biddy, in her wrath unheeding 
the impertinent interruption, “ye was having yer tea off the 
mahogany itself, do ye? Ye knows I meant no such thing, only 
ye will catch a body up so.” 

A moment's dignified silence, broken only by an ill-subdued 
giggle again in the direction of the advance guard, then the irate 
and injured Abigail went on— 

“There was I asetting in the kitchen as unknowing as could 
be what mischief ye were up to, awaiting for the master to come 
in before I brought in the tea, which I'd made extra strong, 
knowing as how on a day like this a really good cup is just the 
thing he’d like most, when all of a sudden ye makes me jump 
clean out of my seat, let alone my senses, by all of ye a rush- 
ing out of the house as if ye were clean daft. And when I 
finds breath to axe ye what’s amiss, ye says ye’re going to have 
tea in the garden, after me a setting it all in the parlour too !” 

“Poor old Biddy! It was too bad to disturb her over her own 
first cup of tea. Never mind, it can’t get cold on a day like 
this. So you think we are daft, do you? Well 1 know we must 
be a great worry and bother to you. Indeed I should not 
wonder if one day, sooner or later, you will find us too much 
for you, and will be asking us to say good-bye to our dear old 
Biddy.” 

“ Don't ye go for to say nothing like that, Miss Lin, or I'll just 
put the tray down where I stand and leave you to see tothe tea 
yerselves, that I will,” retorted the old woman half fiercely, but 
with a ring of tenderness in her tone which gradually overruled 
the angry tones and sentiments. “Ye knows well that nothing 
ye can say or do’ll make me stir away from ye all—no, not 
if ye plagued me till my hair turned grey.” 

Biddy was openly proud of her quantity of blue-black hair, 
which was hers by right of her Irish birth, so that this statement 
had more weight than the assertion usually has. 

“Ah, you may go for less than that,” said one of the girls 
mischievously. “Uncle was saying only the other day that he 
believed the coalman had some other object than orders in view 
to make him come so often.” 
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“Indeed, Miss Kate, how can ye say so. Ye knows right well 
that I'll have naught to do with any man in England, or in 
Ireland, for that matter.” 

Matrimony was one of Biddy’s strong points. She had a 
rooted contempt, born no one knew wherefore, for all the male 
sex, and favoured her young mistress with such gaudy coloured 
portraits (in words) of alt the specimens in the neighbourhood, 
that any listener might easily have imagined the quiet little 
village to have been peopled with scoundrels of no delicate hue. 

Her lectures on the subject were always a source of great 
amusement to the girls, and they waited eagerly for what Biddy 
should say next, looking forward to a fine pitch-battle of 
words in which the old woman was sure to get the worst of it. 
_ Their hopes were, however, to be disappointed. Biddy evi- 
dently knew of old that some trap was being laid for her, and 
avoided it warily. 

“ But the coalman ain’t got nought to do with this here freak of 
yours! What will master say when he comes in,I should like 
to know, expecting him to eat his tea under the trees, asitting on 
the ground, with the flies amaking free with everything they can 
get.” 

“Oh never mind the flies, so long as its cool, and it must be, to 
be so near the river. We want it to be a nice surprise for uncle, 
Biddy. Now don’t pretend to be cross. You know we were 
going to manage it all by ourselves, but you would insist upon 
carrying the tray—like the dear, good, kind old Biddy that you 
are !” 

“ Sure and if I hadn't, at this very minute wouldn't all the pre- 
cious ‘ chiney’ have been smashed to atoms, and ye a calling me 
to come and sweep up the pieces—let alone the damage ye'd 
have done to yerselves.” 

By this time the good woman had completely recovered from 
her short fit of irritation. 

It was utterly impossible for her to resist the gay good temper 
with which the girls met all her would-be sour speeches. 
Biddy who firmly believed she ruled the roast, that is the peace- 
ful little home under the roof of which she had passed from 
girlhood into a full-grown matronly woman, little knew that it 
was she herself who really was under the rod, if such the gentle 
sway beneath which she bent, but would not acknowledge, could 
be called. 

By this time the pear tree was reached, where it was evident 
the encampment was to be made. 

“‘ And where is the tray to go, Miss Lin,” asked Biddy coming to 
a standstill aghast at the state of affairs, which met her view. 
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The girls all did likewise, remaining for the space of three 
seconds helplessly holding their burdens in their hands debating 
where to dispose of them. “I suppose the only thing to do is to 
put them on the grass” said the teapot-bearer, suiting the action 
to the word but evidently not without some misgivings as to the 
comfort of the arrangement. 

“ And where are you going to sit to pour out? And how? On 
the ground like a tailor with yer knees tucked up under ye. 
Nice and comfortable ye’ll be, let alone getting the cramp.” 

“ Never mind that Biddy, I shall have to suffer.” 

“Then don’t come bothering me to cure yer aches and pains. 
Ye'll have brought them on yerselves.” 

And Biddy departed with great show of dignity after, with 
some difficulty, putting the tray in the required position, getting 
very red and hot meanwhile. 

But like many quick tempered people her bark was far worse 
than her bite, and a few moments later she reappeared carrying 
a small wooden table (the kitchen one, from which she had 
hastily swept the preparations for her own tea already laid out 
so comfortably when the exodus had taken place which had so 
startled her). 

This table, with much panting and snorting, she placed on the 
most level portion of the lawn, and then lifted the tray upon it 
with a triumphant, 

“ There honeys, that’s just what ye want, sure now, and isn't 
7 i 

. Sure, and it is. A thousand blessings on yer head, Biddy, 
you're a jewel,” mimicked one of the girls, gaily. “Tf only I 
were a man ye shouldn’t be left single another day.” 

“ Biddy, you're a brick,” said another, who was engaged ina 
sharp tussle for the possession of her hat with the dusty terrier, 
a third printed a warm kiss of thanks on the old woman’s cheek, 
in the effort sending the well starched cap, with its bright crimson 
ribbons, all over one eye; and while the fourth busying herself in 
reducing the tea-things to something like order, merely nodded 
and smiled a grateful little smile which was, perhaps, worth as 
much as all the protestations of the others. 

“Thank you Biddy, she said, “i know you will help us out of 
our difficulty. And now you dear old soul go straight back to 
your own tea, we want to set the table extra nicely so that uncle 
shall not regret our freak as you call it.” 

“Well, just ye call me if ye wants anything! 

And once more at peace with herself, therefore with all the 
world, Biddy returned to the house and her own tea, while the 
four girls set to work with quick if not over careful hands to deck 
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their table with such materials as were at hand, and these in 
every way were efficiently supplied by the garden. 

While they are thus engaged a short introduction may not be 
amiss. 

As I have said, one glance at the girls betrayed their sister- 
hood. 

The teapot-bearer scarcely looked the eldest of the quartette, 
though such was in reality the case. One was inclined to give 
the seniority to the tallest and darkest girl, who had walked 
immediately after her in the procession. But such was a mis- 
take. 

Linda, to give her her proper name, although she usually went 
by the shorter appellation of “ Lin,” was a plump, round looking, 
rather short girl, possessing a trim little figure and a bright happy 
looking face, with dusky brown hair growing low over her fore- 
head, its wavy tresses controlled into neat plaits round her 
shapely little head. 

Hers was what might fitly be called a sunny face—a face which 
had been saucy but for a serious look which ever and anon sur- 
prised one by floating across the merry brown eyes, reminding 
one of the shadow of a passing cloud rolling over a sunlit sea, and 
telling of a deeper character than was betrayed by the girl's 
usually merry lighthearted demeanour. 

Very pretty eyes they were too—eyes which would have been 
saucy but for that suspicion of lurking tenderness, which told that 
if they could overflow with gladness and fun when laughter and 
fun are echoing round their owner, how sweet too would be the 
pity they would speak if sorrow, sadness, and suffering crossed 
her path. 

Even as she busied herself with the table, there was an air of 
vigour and energy in every movement which it was pleasant to 
see in one so young, it gave an additional charm to an already 
attractive demeanour. 

Very unlike her, and yet with just enough about her to mark 
the relationship, was the marmalade-bearer, she to whom at first 
might have been assigned the seniority, 

There was an air of dignified grace in the pose of the well- 
shaped head with its masses of dark giossy hair drawn up high 
off the swanlike neck, a whilom flash in the undeniably beautiful 
dark eyes shadowed beneath the sweeping eyelashes, and a 
decided curve of the narrow red lips, which told of a different 
mould to that of the elder girl. This was Kate. 

Next to her came Biddy’s favourite, Nellie. 

As Kate might have been taken for the eldest of the quar- 
tette, little Nellie could easily have claimed the position of the 
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youngest had she chosen—for her slight figure and altogether 
rather miniature person made her appear younger than she really 
was. 

Looking in her face—if, as it is said, that is the right index to. 
the mind—one read there strange sweet fancies which belong 
only to happy guileless girlhood such as was truly hers. 

Such achildish face it was, with its deep blue eyes full of a 
changefulness of expression truly bewildering—turning from arch 
to shy—from grave to gay—from perfect wonderment to deep 
thoughtfulness, in a way which might have puzzled the most 
discerning, a perfectly babyish mouth dented by the most pro- 
voking dimples in the world—I say provoking, because, just 
when the owner was trying to look most demure and shy, they 
would suddenly make themselves visible and entirely upset 
all virtuous endeavours on her part to appear serious—and 
hair clustering in soft careless curls all over her head and 
brow and resting on her shoulders, and like everything in her 
never alike for more than two minutes together. Now it was 
brown as she stood in the shadow, which yet seemed to have lost 
its darkness when she was there, now deepening into deep chest- 
nut as the first rays of the sunlight fell upon it, and as suddenly 
flashing forth into a dazzling shadeless gold before one had time 
to say the change had come. 

But not to linger too long over the description of little fairy 
Nell, for I would wish my reader to find out their characters for 
themselves, let me complete the list of sisters and set them before 
you as they were that very warm day in July, of their suddenly 
planned but very determined exodus, which has been already 
described. 

Dora, or Dorry as she preferred to be called, declaring the 
former name much too prim and neat for her, promised in time 
to unite in her person the charms of Kate, only still in a lesser 
degree, and the character of Lin. 

At the time, however of which I write she was in the ugly 
duckling state, an awkward angular schoolgirl, wearing her hair 
still in the handiest but at the same time most unbecoming 
fashion, that badge of the schoolroom, a pigtail. For the rest 
she had good regular features, a clear bright complexion which 
told of perfect health, and what might have been called honest, 
brown eyes, such a trick or rather a habit had they of looking 
one straight in the face, no matter what had occurred. Dorry, 
I may say, was the oddity of the family, committing the oddest 
mistakes in life with the very best intentions in the world and 
causing endless amusement and not a little anxiety to her 
elders by her peculiarities; but of these characteristics more 
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At present it will suffice to return to the pear tree. 

During this digression, the tea-table had certainly been made 
to look as nice as flowers and simple means would allow. 

Linda took to herself the office of cutting up the bread and 
butter, while Nellie gathered a big handful of the choicest and 
most fragrant roses, which, together with a few sprays of tiny- 
eyed forget-me-nots, Kate tastefully arranged in a shallow china 
bowl which Biddy was not far wrong in designating as “ precious 
chiney;” while Dorry, in spite of her many protestations that 
she was quite willing to bear the trouble entailed by the freak 
was engaged in a wild and noisy game of romps with the rough- 
haired terrier rejoicing in the unpoetical name of Miggs. 

“ There, I do not think it could look better than that,” said Kate 
at last, surveying her work with evident satisfaction, and holding 
it up for general approval, which it certainly merited, the ar- 
rangement of the delicate pink blossoms among the pale blue 
flowers being artistic enough to have pleased any painter’s eye. 

Lin said it would do nicely; Nell made a place for it on the 
table opposite the post of honour; while Dorry urged that a bit 
of geranium would have brightened it up considerably, This 
suggestion was, I may say, merely made for the purpose of 
rousing the artist's ire—but did not succeed. 

It was silently, but withal scornfully rejected, and Kate went 
on to say, as she looked at her watch, 

“It is quite time we went to meet uncle if we are to go at 
all. Are you coming, Lin? Everything is quite ready.” 

“We shall be quite as comfortable as if we were indoors,” 
said Dorry, having succeeded in rescuing from her pet terrier 
the much-abused straw hat—by no means the better for its part 
in the romp. 

“Tf that is all,” Kate replied, “I do not see why we should 
have troubled ourselves to come out here at all. We hoped 
to find it more comfortable, Dorry, and——,” 

There was something dictatorial in the way this was said that 
seemed to rouse Dorry, whose innocent remark had brought 
down such uncalled-for reproof upon her unlucky head, and by 
the expression of her face it was plain to one at least of the 
party that she was about to make some quick-tempered retort on 
her part, when Lin turned the tide of wrath aside by saying 
quietly, 

“Yes, it is all quite ready, but what are we going to sit on, 
Kate ?” 

“T suppose Kate imagined we should be content to take tea 
with the crowns of our heads alone visible over the table top,” 
muttered Dorry, determined to pay her debt somehow; and 
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then, in response to a look from her elder sister, letting the rest 
of her wrath evaporate in a wondrously hideous grimace, which 
naturally did more harm to her own india-rubber countenance 
than to her for whose benefit it was conjured up. 

“ We shall certainly want some chairs,” said Nell, laughing, as 
she coaxed her pet parasol from the grasp of the terrier’s sharp 
teeth. 

“ Goodness, so we shall!” ejaculated Dorry ; “I’ll go and get 
some.” 

“I claim the rocking chair,” said Kate, issuing from behind 
the table rather quickly. 

“ Not if I get it first,” was the teasing reply. Dorry had no 
very great affection for the said lounging chair, but she loved to 
stimulate her rather stately sister to action. 

This time she certainly succeeded beyond her hopes. 

Knowing of old that Dorry was no mean-spirited antagonist, 
and that there was nothing to do but to enter the lists manfully, 
Miss Dignity laid aside her character with remarkable ease, as 
she was wont to do at times, gathered up her long skirts, and 
regardless of many past warnings to her less dignified younger 
sister concerning the advisability of not running in the sun, 
indeed of never allowing one’s pace to exceed that of a rapid 
walk, set off down the lawn at a speed which certainly did credit 
to her little practice in the art, speed which bade fair to gain for 
her the victory. 

Dorry, a little taken by surprise, at the sudden acceptance of 
her challenge, followed with what might justly be called more 
precipitation, though certainly with less grace, while Miggs 
joined in the race with his usual briskness and delight, evinced 
by a series of snaps and shrill barks, and suchlike outward and 
visible signs of canine enjoyment, evidently looking on the whole 
affair as got up especially for his benefit. 

Laughing heartily, but not without some anxiety expressed in 
her face lest Miggs’ antics should result, as they very often did, 
in the downfall of his mistress, Linda paused in her bread-and- 
butter cutting to watch the conclusion of the race. 

This was happily brought about without any evil results (no 
thanks to Miggs for this), Kate being the winner by nearly two 
yards. 

Having seen them enter the house, to be greeted by Biddy, 
who once more found her tea in jeopardy, with many entreaties 
to know “What anew was the matter?” whether the sky was 
falling, ifthey at last had fulfilled her evil prophecy and gone 
“ daft,” as she called it, or if either of the party had been attacked 
with sunstroke, etc., Nellie proceeded to follow in their wake, but 
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ina more leisurely manner, which was advisable in the heat, 
stopping ere she disappeared beneath the verandah, to gather 
from its creepers some of her favourite wild roses to fasten in the 
bosom of her dress. 

Nell was an inveterate lover of flowers, a love which was 
perhaps part of her childlike nature—for are not children the 
most ardent admirers of all things beautiful ?— and little Nell, 
in spite of her years, was after all but a child, and according to 
a sister's affectionate testimony, a sweet, lovable one, too. 

As I have said, she adored flowers. Winter or summer she 
was rarely without some blossom tucked in her dress. 

It was she who had carefully tended the tiny fragile jessamine 
plant till it had struggled into life and grown to what it was, 
by twining itself for protection round the more sturdy ivy, which 
sheltered it so jealously from rough weather with its stout arms 
and leaves, till it struggled into glorious life, to make the little 
home redolent with its rich perfume, the sweet incense rising 
from without to the skies, fit emblem of the fair young lives 
whose love and living was their offering upon the same altar 
within. 

Now a few simple roses sufficed for the young gardener’s 
bouquet, who, obeying a call from Lin “to make haste,” ran into 
the house, just as Kate, triumphantly bearing the coveted.chair, 
and Dorry, laden with two camp-stools, issued from it. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! Iam so dreadfully hot, I shall never get 
cool again, Iam quite sure. However you can enjoy racing in 
such weather, Dorry, is beyond me,” said the former, when having 
reached the pear tree, at a more leisure pace than she had left it, 
she threw herself panting into her seat and proceeded to fan 
herself vigorously with Dorry’s hat. 

“Call that a race,” said Dorry, endeavouring in vain to appear 
perfectly cool and collected. ‘“‘ Why——” She paused evidently 
thinking it best not to be betrayed into recounting her former 
experiences in the matter of running, which perhaps was just as 
well she should not. 

At this moment Nellie reappeared, in the porch, dragging 
with great determination and difficulty a wellworn leather 
armchair, a pair of slippers, and a three legged-stool under one 
arm, the pocket in her dress presenting a peculiarily bulky 
appearance, the silver rim of a pipe and some teaspoons protrud- 
ing from it, while a black and gold smoking cap was placed 
jauntily over her curls at the side of her head, its silken tassel 
nodding gaily as she walked. 

“ Bless the child,” said Lin going to her aid, “ you will end by 
bringing out the whole of the household furniture on the lawn 
if you go on at this rate.” 
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“Well I knew uncle would not enjoy his tea if he trusted himself 
to the mercies of the seats Dorry has provided,” replied Nell, 
pointing disdainfully to the not too substantial looking camp- 
stools, her sister was unfolding. 

“Who is coming down the lane ?” asked Kate, having disposed 
her own contested chair in the most comfortable and shady 
position, as she spoke calmly unfurling Nellie’s parasol prepara- 
tory to her departure. 

The invitation was accepted by all the members of the quartette, 
who forthwith trailed once more down the lawn, through the 
lattice gate and from the pretty front garden into the lane beyond, 
up which they leisurely walked without any further preparations, 
as regards dress, than when they had made their unceremonious 
exit from the sitting room a short time before. The lane with 
its tall trees’ branches meeting over head, was coo! and shady, 
enough to exclude the idea of any further head gear being 
necessary than that which they had already donned, Dorry 
indeed was the only one who had provided herself with any- 
thing, in the shape of a hat at all, but as usual consigned it to 
the care of Miggs, in order to be amused at the frantic efforts he 
made to trot along, with the ungainly article in his mouth, 
efforts which were naturally a signal failure. 

The quartette had hardly advanced half way down the lane 
before Nellie espied a tall figure, in a grey tweed suit, turning the 
corner at the farthest end. 

“ There is Uncle Will!” she cried, waving her hand gaily, and 
at once the little party hastened their steps, to meet the traveller. 

Uncle Will, as they called him, was, I am bound to confess, 
somewhat past the prime of life—in fact, not far off having 
attained a green old age, although even taking into account the 
fact that his hair had long since lost its dusky hue and faded 
into grey—those who were in his company for any length of 
time would readily have conceived the idea that time had been 
somewhat premature in showering the snows of wintry old age 
upon one in whose features the rosy flush of summer had scarcely 
yet died away. 

Will Darrell in his youth had boasted a fair and clear 
complexion that any fine lady might have envied, and now 
when years had stolen the golden brown from the soft curling 
hair, the healthy glow which suffused his features contrasted 
pleasantly with the silver hair and long soft beard. 

His face altogether was an attractive one, with its clear regular 
features, broad forehead, and kindly brown eyes, which looked 
out so brightly from under the overhanging brows. 

For the rest, he was, as I have said, rather tall, and slightly 
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inclined to be stout, his figure as straight and lithe as that of 
any man of half his age, while the erect carriage of his head and 
general bearing made his a presence altogether warranted to be 
distinguished from others less manly and attractive. 

Such was the Darrell girls’ Uncle Will, the household god of 
the earthly paradise by the river. 

The moment they caught sight of him, as I have said, the said 
girls hastened their steps to meet him. 

And truly he might have been looked upon as a very lucky 
individual to have such an escort to meet him on his return from 
a busy, tiring day in the market town to which the high road led, 
and in which his business—a large and prosperous brewery— 
was situated. 

What a refreshing sight it must have been when on turning 
from the heat, glare,and dust of the main road from the station, 
he found the little company waiting for him in the cool, shady, 
quiet little avenue, the girls in their beauty of youth and happi- 
ness, each clad in some pretty, if simple, cotton gown, such as 
the weather permitted, making a pretty picture against the back- 
ground of soft leafy green, and forming unconsciously a contrast 
to the travel-stained business man in his dusty grey coat, who 
had long ago climbed the hill of boyhood, reached the summit 
of prime, and was slowly but surely slipping down the descent 
into the valley beneath. 

But there, why do I talk of sorrow? Is it not Summer 
without ?—and who, then, will wilfully think of the Winter of 
sadness ? 

So, then, to come back to my story. The grey-haired traveller 
after his weary day’s work in a stuffy office and a still more 
ungrateful tramp in the broiling sun received such a welcome as 
of itself must have refreshed him. 

Four girlish forms contested for the honour of being first to 
reach his side—four loving faces were raised to receive his salute 
—four sympathetic voices loudly deplored the heat, and in the 
same breath inquired if he was not tired, while eight willing 
hands fought for the possession of his bag and papers. 

Dorry having come off victorious in this, by dint of great 
manceuvring on her part, under a guard of honour composed of 
his laughing nieces, Mr. Darrell was led in triumph to where the 
feast was spread under the pear tree. 

To this, as a nice litle surprise during the absence of her young 
mistresses, Biddy had added a large dish of strawberries which 
she had reserved until the last moment, no doubt to show that 
she did not look with such disfavour on the “freak” as she had 
tried to make it believed. “ This is really delightful,” said Uncle 
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Will, when after a wash and brush up, having changed his dusty 
boots for his easy slippers, and donned his smoking-cap in lieu 
of his beaver, he threw himself with a sigh of satisfaction into 
his arm-chair under the tree. “From whose fertile brain came 
this brilliant idea? Yours, eh Dorry?” with an inquiring look 
to where that young lady sat tailorwise upon the grass indulging 
Miggs in his favourite pastime of begging for lumps of sugar 
surreptitiously abstracted from the sugar-basin when Lin’s back 
was turned. 

“Oh, no! Anything half so rational is quite beyond me. After 
the scorn with which you rejected my last proposal, I shall think 
twice before I make another,” replied the girl, balancing with 
care the required bribe upon the terrier’s nose. (N.B.—As the 
said proposition was relative toa means of cooling the house 
during the hot weather by means of a self-acting punkah, which 
would have decapitated any person who stood an inch over four 
feet in his or her boots, it was hardly to be wondered at that the 
proposition was rejected.) You have Kate to thank for this 
brilliant scheme.” 

*“ And all of you for carrying it out so nicely,” said Uncle Will. 

“We only carried the things, the table was too heavy,” said 
Nell, demurely, as she stole the faded flower which hac adorned 
her uncle’s coat during the day, supplying its place with her own 
fresh bouquet. 

“ Ah, I am afraid you are getting too clever for your poor old 
Uncle!” 

“Qld, indeed!” said Nell, indignantly, as she carefully 
adjusted her roses. “Who calls you ‘old. Not fifty-eight yet, 
only just as old as an uncle should be.” 

“Perhaps so. But the pity of it is that I cannot remain so. 
In two years time I shall be sixty, and even you, Nellie, cannot 
call that ‘ young,” 

“ Well, but if you are old, you don’t look it.” 

“Why, I was only to-day congratulating myself that I was 
getting to look quite venerable.” 

“I know what you are getting, and that is, very conceited.” 
said Nell, with an admonishing tug at the grey hair which, curly 
as her own, clustered round the “venerable” head. “It is very 
plain that you are always fishing for compliments lately. If you 
are good-looking, which, in my opinion, is doubtful, be content 
with knowing it yourself, without trying to force the fact upon 
other people’s notice.” Then she added, the smile fading from 
her face, sweeping the dimples away with it, and in a soft, 
half-sad, half-frightened look coming into her blue eyes, as she 
laid her brown head against the rough-coated shoulder, “ Don’t 
say you are old, Uncle, its very beautiful, but its very sad.” 
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A queer little speech, but somehow it lost its strangeness on 
little fairy Nell’s lips. No one seemed surprised at it, and for 
answer, Mr. Darrell only drew the brown head closer, and 
pressed a silent kiss on the upturned face. 

How well he knew that not even the prayers of all the loving 
upon earth could stay the rapid steps of Time which overtakes 
all journeyers on the road of life. 

‘No, I don’t think I can truthfully with four nieces such as 1 
possess, I am as happy as any king with such priceless treasures 
—nay twice as happy as any crowned monarch that ever lived.” 

“No flattery either please. We have sworn a solemn oath 
against it.” 

“Rather a good idea. At present it must be very easy to 
carry it out. Wait till you try your wings elsewhere, you will 
soon cry off, you will find compliments as necessary to your 
being, as the air you breathe, while some gentlemen cannot open 
their lips without, like the frog in the fairy tale, some jewel of 
speech drooping out.” 

“Come to tea, ladies and gentlemen,” said Lin briskly “ unless 
you want toast instead of bread and butter. The sun is reducing 
everything not of a solid nature to a liquid state. In a few 
moments we shall have to ladle the butter on with a spoon 
instead of spreading it. Where is the milk! Run or rather 
walk and get it will you, Nell ?” 

“Tl go,” said Dorry starting up willingly which action caused 
poor suffering Miggs to fall headlong from her lap on the grass 
a feat which was evidently by no means a new one to him for 
the next moment he was on his feet again barking and frisking, 
again as usual. His mistress started off at racing speed, regard- 
less of Lin’s caution. 

“ She won't get there and back without some mishap,” muttered 
Kate sagely. 

“Won't I,” called Dorry dashing into the house to reissue ina 
marvellously short space ef time bearing aloft in triumph a blue 
china jug. 

Away she flew down the lawn and was within an ace of success- 
fully accomplishing her mission when Miggs choosing a rather 
inopportune moment to show his affection, made a snap at her 
nose, to avoid which affectionate caress, Dorry swerved a little 
from her course, lost her footing and fell sprawling just at Kate’s 
feet—that lady hastily sweeping aside her dress to avoid receiv- 
ing upon it the contents of the milk jug, (which, it was needless 
to say) had been shattered into if not the traditional thousand 
at least a dozen pieces by the force of the unlucky bearer’s 
tumble. 
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For the space ofa second there was silence in the camp, Dorry 
as usual so taken by surprise at her own clumsiness that it was 
some moments before she could do anything but remain perfectly 
motionless where she had fallen. 

At the end of this time however, she had so far recovered 
herself as to assume once more a perpendicular position, this 
with a rueful glance at Lin as the action disclosed to view a torn 
and begreened frill hanging half off her clean cotton dress, 

Instantly four voices were raised in reproof. 

“Oh, Dorry,” said Nell trying hard not to laugh, “ you had 
better have let Miggs kiss you.” 

“I told you so,” said Kate disdainfully. 

“T shall have to buy milk jugs, half a dozen at atime. That 
is the third one this year,” and Lin looked at her pretty tea set 
with regretful eyes. 

“ My dear Dorry, how very careless,” began UncleWill gravely, 
but not without a twinkle of amusement in his eye at the comical 
figure Dorry cut. But before anyone could complete their 
sentence Biddy’s portly figure appeared upon the scene. 

Panting, but with a comical look of calm resignation on her 
ruddy face she viewed the scene of the catastrophe, then with an 
ill-concealed smile of triumph, truly comical to behold, placed a 
jug of milk on the table before Lin. 

“Sure, and it was the wrong jug Miss Dorry took, the one 
with only a drop of stale milk in it from the morning, and lucky 
for ye it was, or never a drop would you have had for your teas 
to-day.” 

“Bravo Biddy,” said Uncle—forgetting, in his amusement at 
the old woman’s manner, to finish his reproof—“ what should we 
do without you I wonder. 1 am sadly afraid, if you go on 
‘witching’ like this, as Miss Dorry calls it, we shall be losing 
you very soon.” 

“Tt don’t need much witching, sir, to know as how if Miss 
Dora came to fetch the milk, of a certainly not a drop would you 
have for yer teas. It was lucky she happened to take the wrong 
jug, for she’s that harum-scarum that——” 

‘“* There, there, never mind, Biddy, you have saved us from the 
horrors of tea without milk this time. Dorry will be more 
careful in future,” interrupted Lin, helping the unfortunate Dorry, 
whose face had grown dangerously hot and red under the 
repeated reproof, to pick up the remains of the shattered jug. 
“ The jug was cracked, so it does not so much matter after all.” 

“ And,” said Uncle Will, with a would-be serious air, “ Dorry 
is going to promise me to be more careful next time she breaks 
anything. Are you not, Dorry ?” 
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Under cover of a laugh, in which even the culprit herself joined 
as heartily as the rest, Biddy retired from the scene with as much 
dignity as her portly figure could assume, and the little party 
drew round the table and began their repast. 

“ How I wish we could have all our meals out here,” said 
Dorry, presently, doing her best to appear comfortably seated 
on her very ricketty camp-stool, having resigned the more solid 
one to Linda. “Wouldn't it be jolly!” 

“Very,” said Kate, who, without any effort, did look quite at 
her ease in her comfortable lounging chair. “Very! And how 
nicely you would grumble if the soup or meat got cold; while 
I, for one, should object to my tea being always seasoned by 
flies cr spiders. Once in a way it is a novelty, but I do not 
think I should be able to stand it always.” As she spoke Kate 
rescued a monstrously-fat spider from certain death in the hot- 
water jug, and covered her tea-cup with her saucer, to guard it 
from the intrusion of any winged intruders. 

“ How the soldiers must enjoy camping out in such weather as 
this,’ said Uncle Will, with visions of Wimbledon and _ his 
volunteer days floating before his eyes. 

“Tt must be splendid to bea soldier,” said Dorry. “Nota 
common soldier, but an officer, to be able to give one’s orders, 
and do as you like yourself.” 

“Dorry, Dorry, your idea of a soldier’s life is very vague, I am 
afraid. When will you learn that it is far easier to obey than 
command, I wonder?” 

“ That is a piece of logic quite -beyond me.” 

“Then you mean to say that you don’t think it better for some 
people to be controlled. Why, as it is, look what a number of 
scrapes you get into 4 

“No, thanks,” put in Linda, doling out strawberries with a 
liberal hand. “ The review of those troops will take too long.” 

“ Well,” went on Uncle Will, smiling across at Dorry. “Iam 
quite sure that you would be ten times worse if left to go your 
own way in everything. 

“Mercy!” said Kate, holding up her hands with a gesture of 
horror comical to behold, a trick she had learnt from Biddy. “ In 
that case there would be no living in the same house with the 
child.” 

“Pass the marmalade and don't preach, Kate,” interrupted 
Dorry, rudely. “I verily believe, whenever you want to be par- 
ticularly aggravating, you bring my age into question! I am 
sure I grow as fast as you do.” 

Kate’s remark was like fuel to fire. 

Dorry, like most girls of the tender age which lies between 
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twelve and twenty, had a peculiar objection to being reminded 
of what she generally considered the one drawback to her being 
looked upon as a grown-up young lady. 

She hated to remember that she had only just attained the 
dignity of fourteen years—if dignity it could be called—and 
whenever the subject was broached always fired up in a manner 
which was truly laughable. 

To be called a child was one of the most scathing indignities 
capable of being inflicted upon her. 

Yet, like most would-be young ladies, Dorry had a strong 
aversion to behaving as such. 

To begin with, she hated “company.” The very sight of a 
visitor was the signal for her speedy retreat, with Miggs, into some 
hiding place, as far distant from the haunts of man as possible, 
preferring the society of the much-enduring terrier to, as she 
described it, figging a word of her own, I believe) herself out in 
her best dress in which she was afraid to move for fear of doing 
damage to it in some way, sitting in the drawing-room, on the 
edge of a chair, till she got the cramp in every limb, meanwhile 
talking utter nonsense in the most impressive manner possible. 
Such was Dorry’s idea of “doing the polite,’ opportunities of 
which she certainly did not allow herself very often, as Kate would 
have said, had her opinion in the matter been asked. 

On the occasion in question that young lady retorted 
scornfully : 

“Growing up as quickly as Ido! Oh, Dorry, Dorry, that is a 
remark worthy of old Ireland, if you like. I am afraid what you 
gain in years you lose in wisdom, in spite of the cramming pro- 
cess you are supposed to be undergoing at Miss Peters’.” 

“Bother Miss Peters,” muttered Dorry, any further signs of 
wrath being rendered inaudible by a mouthful of bread and mar- 
malade. This being digested in a marvellously short space of 
time—disregarding a look of quiet reproof from Lin—the culprit 
went on, with some degree of warmth, “I think it is very aggra- 
vating to be continually reminded of one’s age, just as if one can 
help it.” 

Dorry was evidently prepared to defend her years with as 
much vigour as an old maid on the shady side of thirty. 

“If being juvenile is your fault, which is I think a matter of 
question, no one can deny that you are doing your very best 
every day—nay, every moment—to correct it. Take my advice 
aud don’t be discouraged, Dorry; go on as you are doing and 
you will be an old woman in time.” And in the calm superiority 
of her eighteen years’ long dresses and hair “done up,” Kate 
smiled benignly upon the aspirant for womanhood’s honours, 
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“T hate to be looked upon as ‘ only a kid,” said Dorry in her 
warmth—getting most alarmingly slangy—* but I should not 
like to be quite grown up. All the same, it is most aggravating 
to one’s feelings to hear Kate call me a ki— I mean a child. 
I do believe that if she wanted to be especially vicious that she 
would reduce me to a positive baby.” 

Dorry’s aggrieved air, as she made this statement, caused a 
peal of laughter on all sides, while Kate said, consolingly : 

“Never mind, Dorry, if you are very good in future I will 
raise you a degree higher and make you a comparative infant, 
though the persistency with which you argue the matter seems 
to me to make the ‘ positive’ more applicable.” 

Knowing of old that it was useless to do battle against Kate 
when the laugh was against her, Dorry wisely took refuge in 
silence, and devoted her energies to the subject in hand, consum- 
ing bread and butter in a manner which many a grown-up young 
lady might have envied. 

There was something about this girl, which, besides her dark 
handsome face, made her very unlike her sisters. She was 
proud to the last degree, a trait in her character which, unless 
carefully watched, threatened to mar an otherwise noble nature. 

Then too, her sense of her own dignity, no doubt conse- 
quent upon this, at times rendered her so haughty and over- 
bearing, that she had early gained for herself the name of 
Her Serene Highness and such like high sounding titles as 
Dorry’s subtle brain could invent, she (Dorry) little guessing 
that they were looked upon rather in the light of compliments 
than otherwise by the recipient, such matter for feeding vanity 
being so scarce in the quiet little country village that it is small 
wonder even a sister’s half mocking homage was grateful. 

The circle, if it deserved the name in which the Darrells 
moved, was by no means large, composed for the most part of 
old friends of Uncle Will’s, who, having known the girls from 
children, were hardly able to recognise the fact that they would 
not always remain so. 

So up to the time of which I write, Kate was a kingdomless 
queen, but when time and opportunity gave her the chance to 
put forth the power she possessed, the ré/e of royalty would 
lose nothing by being in her hands, untried as they were. 

It is little wonder then that by such a Queen Dignity, Dorry’s 
escapades were looked upon in no gentle light, and, finding the 
rest of the family on her side, Kate seized the opportunity to 
administer what she considered to be a well-deserved reproof 
upon unladylike conduct. 

“If you wish to be looked upon as a young lady why do you 
not try to behave as such ?” 
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“When I do I shall certainly not take you for an example,” 
was her sister's fiery retort, uttered with an energy which might 
have had serious results had not Nell been just in time to save 
from destruction the tea-cup, which by a sudden angry move- 
ment on Dorry’s part was sent on a perilous voyage across the 
table. 

This little incident quieted Dorry a little, and though she 
returned to the charge it was with less violence than she had 
formerly displayed. 

“T am sure I have been very good lately, haven’t I Lin ?” she 
asked, turning as usual when hard driven to soft-hearted Lin for 
her defence, certain to find in her a powerful ally. 

“JT should think you are a promising pupil,” said Kate, before 
Lin could go to the rescue, and, as she spoke, daintily flicking 
some crumbs of bread off her pretty crewel work apron, the 
work of her own aristocratic fingers. 

At this, Dorry broke out again, even worse than before. “ At 
any rate, I thank my lucky stars that I am not as prim and 
starchy as you are.” 

So saying she stirred her tea with unnecessary vigour, and, 
with an air of calm defiance, poured the contents of her cup into 
her saucer, a practice to which her highness had particularly 
strong objections. 

“ And, at the rate you are going on now, you probably never 
will be anything half so agreeable,” and Kate turned away her 
head with a gesture of disdain which might have crushed 
a less intrepid spirit than Dorry, who was busily occupied in 
raising the overflowing saucer to her mouth, a feat which was 
not accomplished until a goodly quantity of its contents had 
been received over her dress, 

At this Linda made no comment, but unfastening her own 
apron slipped it along under the table that the wilful girl might 
have wherewithal to cover her soiled flounces. 

During this discussion, which had been carried on mostly in 
asides, for the girls would not openly quarrel before their Uncle, 
Nell had been chatting away in her light-hearted way to Mr. 
Darrell, handing him his tea, supplying him with fresh slices of 
bread and butter, cut especially for him and studiously guarded 
from Dorry’s ravenous attacks, and looking after him with 
an air of quiet womanliness which set quaintly on her little 
figure and childlike face, the simple act of proprietorship telling 
of a bond of sympathy between those two, which did not exist 
between any of the others, at least not visibly. 

Having seen that all his wants were supplied, she took her 
stool by his side and began to enjoy her share of the good 
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things, of which Dorry was partaking with so much zest, while 
Uncle Will, drawing his chair closer to the table, asked with a 
quick glance at the little party : 

“Well! and how have things gone with you all to-day ?” 

This was the usual question preluding an account of how each 
had spent ths day. 

Mr. Darrell had himself known the luxury of a mother’s 
tender care, and was sometimes sorely troubled lest in any way 
he should fail to do his duty to the orphan girls (such my reader 
has no doubt ec’er this guessed they were) under his care. 

So far since he had undertaken the charge, he had done his 
best, with God’s help, to take the place of both parents, but he 
who had known full well the value of a father’s guidance and a 
mother’s equally precious love, found it difficult to hope he had 
succeeded. 

Whether he had done so, brought up the young lives under 
his care in the way they should go, remains to be seen by my 
tale. 

So far there seemed nought to fear. 

Under his gentle rule the little home was peaceful and happy 
as even he could have wished, the girls all giving promise of 
blossoming into fair prosperous womanhood in the future. 

Trusting implicitly in old Biddy as an infallible atde-de-camp, 
every evening since the girls had been quite little ones, without 
appearing to directly cross-examine them, the old man drew 
from each an account of the doings of the day, which was always 
faithfully given. As yet there had been no need to keep any 
secrets from Uncle Will. He knew all the girlish aspirations 
and troubles which from time to time had agitated the calm of 
the little household, listening to all with gentle forbearance, 
counselling and advising, encouraging or reproving with a 
gentleness and ready sympathy which might have done justice to 
a nearer relationship, but could not have sprung from a more 
trusting loving heart. 

And in return, the girls were to him as he would have 
wished, clinging to him, and being guided by him implicitly, 
scarcely knowing, so gentle was the sway, how firm was the rule 
to which they were subject. 

Thus Lin, as she filled Dorry’s cup for the third time, un- 
hesitatingly gave her account. 

This included the one or two little jobs which old Biddy, 
zealous of her position in the home, would allow her to do, a 
visit of charity into the village, and such little amusements, 
notably the practice of her music, as Lin had long ago planned 
out to make the day go pleasantly. 
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Kate then told how she had paid a visit to Mrs. Tupper (the 
Rector’s wife), who had opened a working class. 

“ She wants us to join,’ concluded Kate, with a questioning 
glance at her uncle. 

“Who belongs to it ?” asked Uncle Will cautiously. 

“Most of the district visitors, Mrs. Giles and her three 
girls, the Johnson and Belton girls, and a few vthers.” 

“No gentlemen admitted, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly not! Gentlemen at a working class, what next, I 
wonder !” 

“Which does not mean, I suppose, that the young Giles may 
not go and fetch their sisters after the meeting. I don’t like 
those young men, they are getting a character for being fast, and 
I don’t wish you to meet them more than you need.” 

Thus, not disguising his reason for so doing, far-seeing Uncle 
Will pronounced his decision. 

“ Any of the girls might work for the Society at home if they 
liked, but not go to the classes.” 

Kate saw her hopes dashed to the ground with ill-concealed 
disappointment, but knew of old that it was useless to rebel. 
She loved company, and life, and gaiety, of which she saw so 
little, and had looked forward to the working gatherings at the 
Vicarage to break the monotony of the unruffled daily round. 

Mr. Darrell wisely affected not to notice her annoyance, but 
letting the rather grave look on his face give place to smile, 
turned to Nell to hear what she had to say. 

“JT have not done very much,” she said, quietly stealing the 
largest strawberries from Dorry’s plate to put on her uncle’s, “ It 
has been too hot. I wanted to go to the nursery about the 
plants you ordered, but Lin said she was sure you would rather 
I did not vencure out in the heat, as my head was rather bad.” 

“Your old enemy again? Not very bad, I hope ?” asked Mr. 
Darrell with an anxious glance at the rather pale face, which 
looked up so lovingly into his own, while he took in his own the 
two hot little hands that had tended so deftly to his comfort. 

“No, not very bad,” said Nell, quietly—not adding that all 
the afternoon she had lain on her bed in her little bedroom 
trying to sleep away the pain, but unable to do so while Kate 
had practised her singing with so much vigour in the drawing- 
room below. 

“Well Dorry, and how about the lessons to-day? No more 
scrapes I hope.” 

Dorry shook her head. 

“ No, as Nell says it has been much too hot to be particularly 
bad.” 
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“I should think Miss Peters must pray for warm weather if it 
has such a taming effect upon her menagerie.” 

“The old bear was cross enough herself this morning, any- 
how,” said Dorry, as she ate her last strawberry in small regretful 
mouthfuls. “ She reduced every girl in the class but me to weep- 
ing, and because I scorned to ‘tumble into tears,’ as the French 
master says, would have given me an imposition, only I pinched 
Jessie Carlton till she screamed out loud, and thus turned the 
wrath from my devoted head.” 

“Very ingenious, Dorry, but hardly kind to your friend. 
And now Biddy must be waiting to wash up these tea-things. 
Kate will you take some? I will take the rest. We will not 
disturb Dorry,” said Lin, getting up from her seat with a sigh. 


CHAPTER II. 
“WE CAN’T BE CHILDREN ALL OUR LIVES.” 


IT was growing dark, the sun setting, but not without preparing 
to leave behind it some glorious memento of its departed 
glory. 

The breeze, which all day had been looked for in vain, now 
made itself softly heard among the leaves of the trees for a short 
time, then as if unable any longer to do battle with the stifling 
heat, died away again as though faint and weary. 

Everything seemed subdued and inactive, even the insects 
now gave up buzzing, and crawléd in a most lazy fashion on 
anything and everything which came within their reach. 

The sky was dark, and with sullen looking clouds clustering 
up from the east. 

It scarcely needed an experienced eye to foretell the coming 
of a storm. 

Under the pear tree in the Paradise garden,where we first made 
their acquaintance, the little tea party still lingered, as though 
loath to vacate their comfortable position. Indeed, it was too hot 
to think of returning indoors, even Biddy had been induced to 
quit her fortress—the kitchen, to draw her chair out into the 
porch, and sat there knitting in hand, but with her head nodding 
over her needles in a manner which forbode danger to her 
specs. 

The girls had fetched their work, Nell had produced Uncle 
Will’s pipe, and all did their best to appear cool and industrious, 
with the exception of Dorry who, claiming the privilege of being 


the youngest of the party, indulged in her favourite occupation 
—reading. 
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Uncle Will lay back in his armchair, pretending to be deeply 
interested in his paper, but in reality listening to the rambling 
chat of the girls, as unmindful, or rather undeterred, by his 
presence, save sometimes when they appealed to him to settle 
a knotty question, they touched on that subject, now on this, 
with all the lightheartedness and carelessness of happy girl- 
hood. 

Gradually as the clouds overhead grew darker and more 
dense the conversation lagged, and soon there was silence. 

Presently, however, of too restless a nature to be still long, 
Dorry broke the peace by closing her book with a jerk, turned over 
from one side to the other thereby disclosing the whereabouts of 
Miggs, whose rough back she had been using for a pillow, and 
yawned vigorously. Evidently the discarded romance had not 
proved as thrilling as she had expected, or at least might have 
been anticipated from the gorgeous illustration on the cover. 

After waiting a few moments to see if someone would com- 
mence the conversation, she vouchsafed a remark on her own 
account. 

“ Well, I am disgusted !” 

There was a world of contempt in Dorry’s tone, and she 
straightway fell to touching the terrier’s ears savagely, as if to 
vent her spite upon that much enduring little animal. 

“ What is the matter,” asked Lin, breaking off in her reverie to 
look up with ready sympathy. 

“ Matter enough I can tell you, here I have been racing through 
this book— 

“Very complimentary to the author,” put in Kate. 

“ Because,” went on Dorry calmly, “Jessie Curton told me 
there was a very exciting love scene in it, and just when the hero 
was in the act of going down on his knees to the heroine, listen 
to what the author says, ‘ There is no need for me to repeat what 
followed, those who have themselves been actors in such another 
little scene have their own fond remembrance, and those to whom 
this sweet experience is yet to come cannot truly feel how tender 
and charming it is until they themselves have shared it. Now 
could anything be more tantalising. After the lovers have gone 
through every imaginable danger and are at length to be united, 
one quite expects something awfully jolly to finish up with. 
I call it too bad to put one off in such a shabby manner!” 

“Really Dora your taste for such things is quite alarming, I 
do not think there is a book in the house that has not got the 
leaf turned down at what you call the thrilling climax,” replied 
Lin, laughing, but not without a shade of anxiety in her tone. 

“JT should have thought you would have found a climax 
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better suited to your age in your German lesson for to-morrow, 
instead of wasting your whole afternoon on such trash.” 

“Fancy attempting to learn on such an afternoon as this! No 
thank you, Kate,” returned the incorrigible Dorry, calmly resting 
her head once more on its shaggy pillow. “Why, at intervals 
during my reading I have summoned up sufficient energy to 
glance in Lin’s direction, and the sight of her gigantic efforts over 
those stockings—my own by-the-by—has made me feel so 
terribly hot that I had serious thoughts of troubling you to fetch 
me a glass of water, I felt so very like fainting!” 

“ At any rate your looks do not pity you,” answered Kate, with 
a glance at the flushed face at her feet, conscious that she herself 
looked delightfully cool and collected. 

“IT? Oh, I have not quite recovered my usual tint since our 
race this afternoon,” with a cool stress upon the plural posses- 
sive pronoun, 

But Kate was not to be taken at a disadvantage. 

‘“* Why ever you do not have a little more regard for your com- 
plexion I cannot think.” 

“Hang my complexion,” was the rot very ladylike rejoinder. 
“T wish I were a nigger, that I do!” 

“ Dorry,” ejaculated Kate, throwing up her hands, and turning 
up her eyes in a most tragic manner on hearing this atrocious 
sentiment. 

“And I also wish that you would not concern yourself so 
much about me, I am quite capable of taking care of myself 
thank you.” 

Quick to avoid a quarrel which seemed pendiag, Lin as usual 
threw herself into the breach, asking in a tone of deep interest, 
“ What is your book, Dorry? The little piece you read sounded 
rather nice.” (She did not add that the reader’s having only, as 
she owned, scrambled through it was a further proof of the volume 
being of a rather higher standard than those which were usually 
chosen by that young lady.) 

“* Beginnings’ is the title. I thought it sounded nice but ”—a 
shrug of the shoulders completed the sentence. “I should not 
have attempted it, only ”—with an air of mystery—* I have been 
thinking a good deal lately about things and”—again the 
remainder of the sentiment was whispered in Miggs’ eur, as if he 
alone of all the company could understand and appreciate its 
meaning, which was too deep for mortal ears, that intelligible 
animal responding by a sharp bark and a wag of the tail, no 
doubt his way of expressing sympathy. 

This done he snapped suddenly at his mistress’s nose, a show 
of affection on his part which was by no means looked upon with 
favour by the recipient. 
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“What may be comprised under the heading ‘ things ?’” asked 
Linda, divining by Dora’s manner that she was dying to tell some 
important secret, and deeming it best lest any betrayal of anxiety 
should ruin her purpose. 

“Well you see it was Jessie Curton put it into my head.” 

“Put what into your head?” asked Kate with aggravating 
coolness, considering the importance with which her sister was 
investing her secret. 

“ Ah | that’s the point,” returned Dorry, with a grave nod. “ You 
see we—that is Jessie and I—have been a good deal together 
lately. Her sister is going to be married next spring.” A pause— 
during which the company discreetiy suppressed all signs of 
impatience. 

Kate merely observed, as she threaded her needle, “Is your 
presence with Miss Curton’s sister necessary to the success of 
the ceremony ?” 

No notice was taken of this remark. Dora leant back her 
head and appeared to think deeply. Presently she began again. 

“Lin!” 

“ Well, dear ?” 

A pause, no doubt to give weight to the remark which was to 
follow. At length it came, and was truly calculated to startle 
the listener. 

“Wouldn’t you like to get married ?” 

“ Bless the child, whatever makes you ask such a question,” 
said Lin, dropping her work in dismay. “ Why we are all of us 
much too young to talk such nonsense.” 

“I don't think it is nonsense,” said Dorry, rousing herself into 
a sitting posture with some energy, and speaking with a calm- 
ness born of conviction. 

“And I,” put in Kate, for once agreeing with her younger 
sister, “do not see that we are sovery young. Then the only real 
object in the way that I see is, Where are the husbands to come 
from, eh? Well, as they are the principal items necessary for a 
wedding, I do not see how, under the existing state of things, we 
are to manage even a quiet affair.” 

And light-hearted Lin laughed heartily at her sister’s wisdom. 

Before Kate had time to reply, Dorry returned to the charge. 
“T did not mean exactly, did you want to get married ? but—” 

I am-not quite sure that the young catechist knew really what 
she did mean, but with her mind full of the projected wedding, 
and Jessie Curton’s talk thereabout—she had conceived a 
vague idea that for the glory of the family someone or other 
ought to make a move in the matter of matrimony, if only as 
far as getting engaged ; a very common mistake which many 
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younger sisters are apt to fall into and believe, ia which they 
are able with a little pardonable pride to announce the fact to 
their friends, recounting the ways and doings of the lovers, with 
an accuracy which would rather astonish the couple, in the ears 
of some admiring schoolfellow. But wait till the tie of engage- 
ment developes into the stronger one of wedded life, when the 
éclat of the grand doings at the ceremony has grown stale, the 
once highly-lauded and coveted brother-in-law comes to be 
regarded with something little short of abhorrence for stealing 
away the brightest treasure the home had possessed. 

“ Even if you did wish to get rid of me, I am afraid it will be 
many a long day before your wish will be gratified. As Kate 
says, where are the husbands to come from ?” said Lin, 

“Bother the husbands, I was not thinking of them,” was 
Dorry’s not very logical rejoinder. “ What I meant was this, I 
have been reading so much lately of people who have done a lot 
of wonderful things in their lives,” 

“Such as getting married,eh? Plenty of wonderful people 
about, then,”—from Kate. 

“And I want to know, are we going on like this for ever?” 

“ Going on like what ? My dear Dorry, do explain yourself ?” 

“JT mean when I say ‘are we going on as we are now?’ you 
three keeping house, and me going to school.” 

“Judging from your grammar, it appears more than likely 
that the summer of vour days will be spent at Miss Peters’,” 
retorted Kate, with an assumption of her most majestic air. 

“TI know what you mean to say,” said Lin, laying down her 
work, and speaking with an almost motherly. earnestness. “ But, 
oh, Dorry, don’t grumble at being happy and peaceful.” 

The girl’s life had truly been an uneventful one—if peace and 
happiness can be called uneventful—scarcely one real trouble, 
beyond the ordinary mishaps which attend all existence, disturb- 
ing its serenity, for only Lin of all the sisters had any remem- 
brance of the father and mother who had been taken from 
them in that one sad day when the “ British Queen” had gone 
down in the Channel with all on board, leaving Uncle Will, who 
quitted his bachelor quarters that he might take the head of the 
family at Riverside Lodge, to share with Linda—gay, light- 
hearted Linda—the post of guide and protector to Kate, with 
her high spirits and proud, haughty nature; to delicate frail little 
Nell, with her quaint ways and childlike fancies; and to Dora, 
whose rough character needed gentle, yet firm, moulding to 
make her grow up into such a woman as those dead and gone 
parents would have had her be. 

Yes, as Uncle Will’s aide-de-camp, it was Lin, who by her 
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good-natured laughter and quiet comment, combatted Kate’s 
growing vanity and headstrong will; it was Lin who listened to 
all Nell’s strange fancies and turned their weird, fantastic shapes 
into something better for the girl’s simple mind; and it was 
Linda who though she romped with Dora, nay, even in the 
winter months had been known to run races with the young 
scapegrace, much to Kate’s scandalisation, was careful while she 
tamed the young cub to keep from her thoughts all shadow of 
evil. Truly it was no light task, but the girl never knew how 
great it was, even Uncle Will never guessed who it was so 
bravely shared his burden with him, so quietly was it done. 

Merry, Jaughter-loving as Dorry herself, full of fancies as the 
dreamer herself, and as fond of life and gaiety as the Queen 
Dignity, yet after all it was Lin who was the ruling spirit of the 
household. 

“Qh, but,” went on Dorry, irrespective of Lin’s quiet reproof, 
“it must be nice to have a real sweetheart, I am quite sure it is 
time one of you girls made a move.” 

“ Sweethearts,” interrupted Nell, with one of her silvery laughs, 
“T have one already, with grey hair,” she added, leaning forward 
and peeping behind Uncle Will’s paper. “‘ Yes, and do you know 
girls, he is so clever he can read the paper upside down. Oh, 
you dear deceitful old Uncle, pretending to read, while all the 
time you have been listening to our talk. Tell us what is your 
opinion on the subject in question? Do you think it is likely 
we shall remain spinsters all our lives or not? How do you 
like the prospect of having four old maids with cats, for ever on 
your hands?” 

“Time enough to think how I like it when the event happens. 
What do children like you want with husbands yet ! Why bless my 
soul it seems only yesterday that you were all school-girls like 
Dorry there, and now you begin talking about such nonsense as 
getting married! Bah! You ought to be trundling hoops and 
running races, instead of filling your heads with this novel trash.” 

“ But Uncle it is not only in books that girls have sweethearts 
and get married” said Dorry, with the air of one who was consci- 
ous of uttering a piece of profound wisdom, “and neither are we 
children still—at least not all of us.” This supplemented for fear 
of provoking for the second time Kate’s wrath. 

That young lady took up the cudgels however iff her own de- 
fence and continued with dignity. 

*“ No indeed, we are not all of us quite children. Lin is nearly 
twenty-one, and I shall be nineteen next month.” 

“Well is twenty-one, or nineteen either for that matter very 
old?” asked Mr. Darrell testily. “Here am I twice that age, and 
no one has ever heard me talk of getting married.” 
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“T should think not,” said Nell, with an air of severity which 
relaxed the frown on her Uncle’s brow into a smile as he took 
prisoner the hand which ran riot in his grey hair and read 
nothing but childish fun in the face which looked down into his 
own. “ Fancy your presenting us with an aunt! Come tell us 
who is the happy object of your affections. Surely afterall my 
care you have not fallen a victim to the charms of the elder Miss 
Brown! Ah me, this is terrible, I though Selina did not don for 
nothing that gorgeous red bonnet which she wore last Sunday— 
a regular cornfield in miniature, poppies, cornflower and corn 
enough for three reasonable women. Girls will you offer your 
congratulations.” 

* Cease your nonsense you young scoffer and learn to pay 
more respect to your elders, or I wé// ask Miss Selina to try if 
she can manage you.” 

“ Do, do,” said Dorry gravely, “and you will soon find that not 
being content with having us poor damsels under her thumb, 
(which judging from the size of the gloves she takes, is of suffi- 
cient dimensions to cover us)—not I say content with this, she 
will also take you in hand and—My, should’nt we have a time of 
it, that’s all!” 

“Dorry, Dorry I will certainly risk losing my own freedom if 
by so doing I can get a tamer for my young lioness.” 

“T am awfully sorry, Uncle, I did not mean to be slangy but 
it will slip out sometimes,” began Dorry penitently, catching 
sight of Lin’s face which plainly showed that she considered 
Mr. Darrell’s annoyed expression-a reflection on her rule. 

“There is one thing certain if our having sweethearts is not, 
there never was to my knowledge an old maid who talked slang, 
so Dorry is safe,” put in Kate, sarcastically. 

“Don’t I say I will have no sweethearts hanging after any of 
my girls,’ said Mr. Darrell with a would-be stern parent air. 
“ Children, children,” he added, half in jest, and half in earnest, 
“get your dolls and play with them for years to come. They'll 
not give you half as much trouble as real live sweethearts.” 

“ Ah,” replied Kate, shaking her head “it is all very well to 
make fun but it isn’t a laughing matter I can tell you. I have tried 
not to do so, and sol am sure has Lin, but, in spite of all our 
efforts, I’m afraid we are grown up, Uncle Will.” 

And Kate spread out her long skirts and tossed back her 
head with its crown of dusky hair—two distinct badges of young 
ladyhood—in a way that made Mr. Darrell smile. 

“Bless the children! What worries you are! Grown up! 
What will you say next, I wonder ?” 

But although he laughed, good old Uncle Will was evidently 
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roused by Kate’s words, absurd as at first they sounded. Lay- 
ing his paper across his knees, and readjusting his spectacles, 
-he took a good survey of the little party before him, with such 
an expression of keen interest on his face, that one might have 
thought he expected to perceive all at once some, as yet, undis- 
covered change in the girls, now that they had, as it were, broken 
the bonds of childhood and declared themselves, as Kate ex- 
pressively termed it, “ grown up.” 

Poor Uncle Will, the riddle put so suddenly before him required 
a deal of solving. 

He was truly perplexed, and took a long observation to gain 
time before he spoke again. 

And well he might pause, for the picture which was presented 
to his gaze was one on which less loving eyes might have looked 
with pleasure—that of the little family group gathered in the 
shade of the pear tree, but with the last rays of the sun glancing 
in rich crimson and golden beams through the leaves, their 
magic touch making the flowers around send forth their 
fragrance with tenfold the richness and sweetness of before, till 
they drooped their beautiful heads under the greatness of the 
effort. 

Yes, there they sat. These four happy girls, each with girl- 
hood’s careless winning grace upon them, four young healthy 
maidens who gave promise of a bright future before them. 

There was something characteristic in the occupation of each 
which, to a shrewd observer, might have given a clue to her 
nature and disposition, the seats they had chosen unconsciously 
favouring the delusion. Lin had appropriated the low three- 
legged stool, sitting erect and unconsciously showing to advan- 
tage her plump and rounded little figure, as resting her busy 
needle from its brisk journeys to and fro in the well-worn stock- 
ing which she was darning with so much neatness, for a moment, 
she returned her uncle’s look, as it naturally sought her first, 
with one of saucy dignity, but with a tender almost deprecating 
look in her eyes which unconsciously gave her a womanly air, 
although she did not know it. 

Kate, as we have before seen her, reclined gracefully in the 
American lounging chair, not indolently, but with the air of one 
who is conscious that the attitude was at the same time digni- 
fied and graceful—her white fingers engaged in some soft, 
delicate lace work, her head thrown well back in the old haughty 
pose, and her eyes sparkling defiance at any attempt to ignore 
the fact of her young ladyhood. 

Looking, lingering for a moment with satisfaction on the one 
figure, and with carefully concealed pride on the other, the search- 
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ing gray eyes grew tender and soft as they turned to where, far 
above the rest of the party, in a cosy nook among the pear 
tree’s twisted branches, sat Nell, the flickering sunlight, falling 
softly, as with reverent touch, upon her golden brown head, and 
gilding anew her soft clustering curls, her hands resting idly on 
her work, some delicate satin on which her skilful fingers had 
made to spring to life fair spring flowers in all their most 
dainty hues, her needle still, while her big blue dreamy eyes 
were raised to where the glorious summer sunset showed through 
the leaves of the tree above her head, on her round baby face an 
expression of peace which told of other thoughts than those of 
the things before her. 

What a contrast to her was the only remaining “ child,” Dorry, 
who lay with her tall angular figure stretched out at full length 
on the grass below. Very little repose or grace in her attitude. 
In spite of her indignant protests, she was after all nothing but 
an awkward ungainly schoolgirl, but at the same time not without 
promise like the rest of blossoming forth into a fair flower one 
of these days. 

“We can’t be children all our lives.” 

Half unconsciously, as Uncle Will took his survey over his 
gold rimmed spectacles, he repeated Kate’s words, surprised 
and almost indignant at not being able to deny the fact, even to 
himself. 

Yes, before he had quite learned how to manage them as 
children, two at least of his girls had sprung up into womanhood, 
that fact was plain. 

I do not mean to say that it was not until Kate so reso- 
lutely drew his attention to it that Mr. Darrell first made the 
discovery. 

No, it had wormed its way into his knowledge for some time 
past, only he had wilfully refused to recognise its truth, shirking 
the responsibility that it involved. 

Now, however, he glanced from Lin’s trim womanly little 
figure to Kate’s tall stately one, and muttering to himself once 
more “ Bless the children, what worrits they are, as Biddy says,” 
sighed slightly. 

Then with a smile he turned to watch Dorry’s antics with the 
long-suffering Miggs, the next moment his eyes resting lovingly 
on Nell’s thoughtful face. 

Yes, before long Dorry would grow up too, and like the others 
be longing to claim her privileges, but it seemed as though at 
least Nell, simple little fairy Nell, would never grow old, never 
be anything but the loving winning child, so dear to the grey- 
headed Uncle. 
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“Well ?” asked Kate, impatient at the long silence, and tapping 
with her foot on the lawn. 

“ What is it, Kate ?” asked Mr. Darrell, glancing in her direction 
with a look of innocent inquiry, evidently anxious to drop the 
subject of age. ? 

“T want to know if you don’t think we have been growing 
up very fast lately?’ and also (boldly) “if you won't con- 
sider the matter of our having sweethearts, if they are to be 
found ?” 

“ Nineteen and twenty-one is not so very old,” began Uncle 
Will, seeing that escape was impossible, and, laughingly, “as re- 
gards sweethearts, I think you can do very well without them for 
some time to come.” 

Then he added more seriously, 

“Are you so tired of your quiet little home girls that you 
want to leave it? Are you not happy here with me? I 
have done my best. to make you so, but I am only your Uncle 
after all. I can’t expect the young birds to stay in the old nest 
for ever.” 

“Who wants to fly away ?” faltered Kate. 

“Are you not, for one, anxious to try your wings? and 
once you know your power, good-bye to River Lodge and old 
Uncle Will.” 

“T am off now! au revoir. I can’t stop another moment 
longer. I’m tired of the old place, and you most of all Uncle !” 

Seeing that what they had said more than half in joke Mr. 
Darrell was inclined to take seriously—the girls readily followed 
Kate’s example—turned the whole matter into ridicule, till Uncle 
Will could not but join in the laugh. 

“If you are grown up,” he said at last, “you have not forgotten 
how to tease.” 

“Grown up! After the way in which my well-meant en- 
deavours have been received. I am going to give up all attempts 
to attain that dignity. I am fully determined to remain a simple 
little child all my life,” said Kate, gaily. 

In proof of which statement she proceeded to let down her 
plaits, the objects of Dorry’s envy in contrast to her own stumpy 
short one, tucked up her dress, and lounged in her chair in capital 
imitation of Dorry, who, however, failed to appreciate the illus- 
tration. 

“You never will be anything but a creature of impulse,” 
laughed Uncle Will, as the lively girl, jumping up from her seat, 
flung her arms round his neck and kissed him heartily, as if asking 
pardon ;for a fault she could not help being guilty of, if being a 
beautiful, graceful woman can be accounted a fault. “And I 
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certainly think the character suits you better than when you try 
to be the dignified Miss Darrell I saw just now.” 

“Is it Pax?” she asked pleadingly, laying her olive cheek 
against his own soft pink one, while her eyes sparkled brightly 
telling which ré/e she loved the most. “Are we to remain the 
Darrell girls to the end of our days?” 

Before replying, her Uncle looked at the beautiful laughing face 
and wondered whether when once the first flight had been made 
the gay bird of paradise would return again to seek the shelter 
of her old home. 

“ Be children,” he said gently, “be children as long as you can, 
you will be old women quite soon enough without trying to hurry 
on Father Time. As to your being Darrell girls, as you say, the 
thought of having four old maids on my hands is rather alarming, 
especially if you are all like Miss Brown (don’t try and look 
mysterious Nell, [am not caught yet by that lady’s charms, and 
don’t intend to be). I daresay in some remote corner of the 
world there are four nice husbands all ready for you, but I think 
it will be best for them to seek you—not you to hunt for them 
(‘ No, Dorry, I was ot thinking of Miss Selina’)—when they 
come you can grow up as fast as you like. I, at least, shall not 
have all the responsibility. But seriously, children,” using the 
name with treacherous quiver of tenderness in his voice as he 
laid one hand gently with a sort of protecting motion upon 
Dorry’s rough head, “ As Kate says, and truly too, you cannot 
be children always, you will all of you soon have to buckle on 
your womanhood and fight life’s battles for yourselves, and I 
shall feel, although I may not be here to see the contests, that I 
am responsible to those whose place to you I have tried to take, 
whether you come forth in the end victor or vanquished. I have 
tried to be father and mother both to you, and I hope God help- 
ing me, I’ve done my duty to you, poor Jack’s little ones. I want 
you to be all your mother would have wished you—all she was— 
a true, gentle lady,” Mr. Darrell paused, and the girls who, at 
the mention of their almost unknown mother’s name had laid 
down their work-~did not speak. 

“If my girls, I say my girls because you are partly mine, 
whatever I had was Jack’s, and whatever he had was mine, and 
he left you in my care—if my girls grow up all their mother was, 
I am content, aye more than content.” 

Uncle Will’s voice had grown strangely earnest, almost 
reverent in its tone, and the wrinkled hand, which played with 
Dorry’s dark hair, trembled slightly. 

He paused, and an expression of sadness crossed his face, 
making it more than ever resemble a copy of little Nell’s. All 
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the girls noticed it and knew of old what it betokened. Lin laid 
one hand on the well-worn armchair, and raised her eyes full of 
sweet unspoken sympathy which once again told of womanhood’s 
gentle influence to her Uncle’s face. Kate’s head was turned 
away, but the fingers which played nervously with her soft lace 
work, betrayed her agitation. 

Dora was alive with curiosity in a moment and stared eagerly 
from one of the little party to the other, and would have spoken 
but for a warning glance from Lin. 

It was Nellie’s voice from amongst the leaves above that broke 
the silence, saying gently ; 

“We're all doing our best to be like her, Uncle dear, and I’m 
sure she knows you are doing your best to help us.” 

Again there was silence—each of the other girls thinking that 
Nell had said just the right thing. 

Mr. Darrell sat absently gazing through the ivied arch where 
the river gleamed and danced in the sunlight, but did not speak 
forsome moments. Not a sound broke the stillness around, which 
was almost oppressive in its completeness, save when some tired 
songster up in the trees uttered a lazy chirrup, while in the once 
bright sky over head, all unheeded by the little group under the 
trees, the dense storm clouds gathered and veiled the brightness 
of the glorious exit of the orb of day, which till now had held 
his own with such terrific splendour, 

Presently, Mr. Darrell awoke from his day dream with a 
smile. 

“ Thinking of leaving the old home!” he muttered half to him- 
self, half aloud. “ How well I can remember the first day it 
really became a home, the day Jack brought his wife home, and 
nothing would please but that I must be here to welcome them, 
though I knew well that it was that I might share in the happiness 
of the ‘coming back.” It seems only yesterday that I saw 
them standing together hand in hand to wave me good bye when 
business called me away.” 

The girls knew now why their Uncle liked them to adhere to 
the old custom. 

“Jack,” went on Mr. Darrell, “was meny years younger than me, 
you know. There were six other brothers and sisters between 
us, but they alldied. God took them, not many months after 
they were born. Our mother died too at Jack’s birth, and the 
loss so told upon my father that he wrapped himself up in his 
business to try and heal the void in his heart, leaving me, a lad 
of eighteen to look after my little brother. Jack was a delicate 
child at first and used to worry me by his strange fancies, 
but for all that as noble and fine a natured boy as ever breathed. 
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He was but one-and-twenty when he brought his bride to the 
home he had earned for her. I madehim a partner in my busi- 
ness directly he spoke of getting married. I had far more money 
than I needed to live on. Aye one-and-twenty, and six years 
after that he and his beloved Eleanor were no more. I remember 
well coming down here to bid them good-bye before starting on 
their journey. It was to have been only a pleasure trip, for in 
spite of all I could do Jack worked like a horse at the business 
saying hehadhisfamilyto provide for, and at last to save him from 
breaking down altogether and completely ruining his constitu- 
tion, I had literally to close the office doors against him and 
make the old doctor predict all sorts of fearful results if 
he did not take a good holiday. Eleanor and I after a good 
deal of manoeuvring got him to consent, and were delighted at 
the success of our plans. Little did I guess what was to be the 
end. It was the first time you had been left without the care of 
one at least of your parents, but old Biddy, young Biddy she was 
then, and I were to share the responsibility between us. When 
Eleanor, Jack, and I said good-bye, the last thing that your 
father said to me was ‘We shan’'t be gone so long after all, 
meanwhile we will leave our little ones in your care, you'll be 
father and mother to them, won’t you ?’ AndI promised, laugh- 
ingly asking him how he expected a nasty fusty old bachelor 
like me could fill such an office, never dreaming of the true mean- 
ing conveyed by those few light words. So we parted, I 
at the time was too busy to come and stay here entirely, but 
every other day I used to find an excuse to run down and see 
you. Even then you always used to petition Biddy to let you 
meet me at the end of the lane to relieve me of my umbrella, 
papers, and sundry packets of goodies which usually found their 
way into my pockets, I suppose to ensure me a hearty welcome. 
Four funny little trots you were with your ‘ pinnies’ each tied 
with a different coloured ribbons. Pink for Lin, scarlet for Kate, 
blue for Nell because it was her mother’s favourite, and plaid for 
Dora because, as Biddy always declared, she was never two 
minutes in the same mood. Poor Biddy, you always were a sore 
puzzle to her, Dorry. She never could understand you at all. 
She used to call you the very spirit of contradiction. I do not 
know Dorry,” laughing, “ whether she has yet been able to make 
you out. I am afraid not. Lin, she used to say, was like your 
mother ; Kate a second Jack; but you were entirely original. I 
used to tell her she had judged you too soon, but all the same 
I find she is right. You, Lin, do remind me of your mother, not 
so much in the face perhaps as when I see you busying yourself 
about the house, willing to help others, but equally willing to be 
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guided yourself. Go on as you have begun, make such a woman 
as she was, and I will ask nothing more.” 

Lin’s cheeks flushed with pleasure at this kindly spoken praise, 
which in truth she fully merited. 

Answering her look of grateful thanks by a cheery nod, Mr. 
Darrell seeing Kate’s eyes fixed eagerly in askance upon him, 
went one more gravely. 

“ Are you impatient Kate to know if Biddy’s prediction has 
proved true in your case? At least, you are sure that you re- 
semble your father on one point, that is if your looking glass 
speaks truly. You are very like Jack when he was a lad, and 
more than that you’ve got his spirit, and his temper. Had he 
lived he might have taught you one of the hardest lessons you 
could ever learn, that if it is hard to conquer others, it is harder 
still to triumph over oneself. Always remember that it is right 
for everyone to have a certain amount of pride, but not to let it 
develop into mere vanity, idle conceit.” 

Kate’s face fell at the tone of reproof inher Uncle’s voice. He 
let the lesson take effect, and then said more lightly— 

“But there, I don’t know what we should do, without our 
Queen Dignity, though at present she must be content with 
the old home for a kingdom and us tor subjects, yet when she 
does find someone ready and willing to crown her queen, let her 
remember that true love is better than all the riches in the 
world ; but there, don’t look so mischievous, I am not going to 
be beguiled into a lecture on matrimony.” 

« And what about me ?” asked Dorry, eagerly. 

“ Well in spite of the enigma you are to Biddy, I think I may 
safely say we shall make something of your young savage in 
time, indeed I am not sure but what if she tried she might carry 
off high honours from the schoolroom, but we will wait and see 
what next year will bring forth.” 

“And Nell,” asked Dorry, “ Haven’t you got anything to say 
about her.” 

“ Well,” repeated Uncle Will thoughtfully, “What have I to 
say about Nell? Nothing—only that she is the second self of 
the Nell I once knew long ago.” 

“Ts that all,” said Dorry in a disappointed tone. “Who was 
that Nell ?” 

“Your mother as she was to me before she became your 
father’s wife. Here is her portrait, and touching the spring of a 
locket which always hung at his watch chain, Mr. Darrell revealed 
the portrait of a young girl—a fair Madonna-like face—which 
might easily have passed for Nell’s. The other treasure the locket 
contained was a tiny curl of golden brown hair. “I knew her 
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when she was quite a child—I loved her dearly, but Jack loved 
her too,and so he married her.” 

“ He loved her, so he married her!” Oh! Uncle Will may 
those four girls who gaze with such reverent eyes upon that fair 
picture, repay you a thousand fold for your great unselfishness 
to the brother you truly loved better than yourself, for your 
great goodness to his little ones. 

Never till now had Mr, Darrell so much as hinted at the secret 
of his bygone life, but it seemed now as if some uncontrollable 
impulse had loosened his tongue, and in those few words he had 
told all, 

Was it that now for the first time he realised that e’er long his 
task would be ended, that soon Jack’s little ones—little ones no 
longer—would be seeking for themselves other guardians before 
whom his claim was nought. 

Was it because when his heart was full of the knowledge that 
in his girls’ natural longing to see life, he read the opening pages 
of a fourfold love story, which had renewed in his mind the 
memory of his own sweet love which would never, never die, 
flooding his mind with never to be forgotten recollections, and 
making him seek from those lips which called him father the 
sweetest gift a woman can bestow—sympathy. 

Was it this, or was it that some faint shadow of coming evil 
made him turn once more to look with longing eyes and a throb- 
bing heart on the sad what might have been? 

Had he wished to teach those silent listeners a lesson which 
would never be erased from their mind when the lips which had 
framed it were cold and still in death, a lesson of more than 
earthly selfishness, he could not have chosen a better oppor- 
tunity. 

Lin lay back against the old tree trunk, her hands crossed in 
her lap and a soft look on her flushed face, which told how truly 
she understood the meaning of those words. 

What was she thinking of I wonder? Was she wondering 
whether, if she had been *n her Uncle’s place, she would have had 
courage to have acted as nobly. 

Who shall say if she would or no? Who can tell ? 

On Kate the effect was different. 

With her tall figure drawn up to its full height, her face bright 
with suppressed feeling, she plainly showed the pride she felt in 
the sacrifice so nobly made. 

Truth to tell, like most people of her peculiar temperment, 
she could keenly appreciate in others gifts she did not herself 


possess—offering her admiration in the open-hearted way which 
was so winning. 
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Nellie seemed to think no thanks necessary. She knew that 
Uncle Will had one day had a bitter trouble, but even she had 
not guessed the truth. 

Dorry’s face perhaps was more puzzling. Like most girls of her 
age, she possessed not only her vivacious thirst for such romances 
as the library in the village afforded, but was ever ready to weave 
for herself a web of many threads and colours. 

She had a strange knack of stringing together the most 
common place circumstances together with a quantity of high 
flown conjecture, that would have been truly puzzling, could any 
one have looked in her mind. 

The slightest materials were seized upon with alarming avidity 
—-facts perverted—and redressed in the quaintest garb till they 
were no longer recognisable. 

Hero Worship threatened to form a dangerous element in the 
school-girl’s character. And now, lo, and behold after all her 
hopes had been so cruelly dashed by the unkindness of the 
author in whom she had placed her trust, here was her Uncle 
suddenly elevated to a pedestal of no mean height. 

Dorry was speechless at finding herself actually related to a 
real live hero. 

The fact absolutely took her breath away and saved her usually 
long tongue from breaking the silence which followed her Uncle’s 
words. 

After Mr. Darrell had closed the locket, no one spoke for some 
time, but Nellie bent her head till the grey and the golden curls 
were mingled, and her arms stole round his neck giving him the 
sweetest of unspoken comfort. 

Uncle Will went on :— 

“Ah! those were sunny days when I used to come down from 
business to see my little charges. No sooner did I turn the corner 
of the lane than I was taken possession of by four dainty little 
maidens, clad in white with these coloured shoulder knots. Sunny 
days, but they did not last ; the clouds gathered, although I did 
not know it—and the storm burst over your innocent heads. I 
remember the first day the rumour reached me, nothing certain 
could be ascertained—but I had every reason to fear the worst. 
It was useless to try and attend to business, so I came down here 
to be comforted. Jack’s last letter had said, ‘ We shall soon be 
home now. I hear from Biddy that you are true to your trust. 
God bless you and keep you safe, good-bye until we meet again, 
Ah! we were never to meet again—our good-bye was an eternal 
one. Did you little ones guess that there was something amiss I 
wonder. I remember trying to appear as usual to join in your play, 
but you were quicker than I thought. Once or twice I found Lin 
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staring at me with her big solemn eyes, as if something about me 
puzzled her, while Kate after vainly trying to curl my hair in 
papers, her favourite pastime, at length gave up the attempt in 
despair, and departed in high dudgeon, to try her skill upon 
Dorry’s scanty locks declaring that she didn’t like playing with 
people who were cross and wrinkled up their foreheads all the 
while, and even Nell, tiny scrap that she was, did not seem to be 
able to quite make me out, and when Kate deserted me in sucha 
heartless manner, left her playthings, and dragging a stool to my 
feet as I sat in this self-same armchair, stood on tip-toe and 
whispered in my ear so low that only I could catch the words as 
she cuddled my head in her funny way. ‘Why ’as ’oo cies in 
oo’s eyes? I is veley sorry for ’00 Unkey—aye! Lick me comfy 
‘oo will’oo?” 

“ And I let her comfort me then, and she does it now still—for 
on the morrow the sad news was confirmed—which at one blow 
left me brotherless, sisterless, and you orphans. I was rich then, for 
I had worked hard. Indeed, had made up my mind to retire and 
leave the business entirely in your father’s hands—but when the 
trouble came—I could not go away and hide myself with my 
grief, no I had to bear it. I felt I had a charge left me, had not 
Jack said when he had wished me good-bye for ever, ‘I leave 
my little ones in your care,’ and had I not answered ‘trust me,’ 
and given my promise? SolI gave up all other thoughts, and 
one summer’s day, just such a one as this, Uncle Will came down 
to do his best to be a father to Jack’s little ones.” 

What could the girls say after such a recital ? 

Nothing. But instinctively each gave silent impressive 
thanks in four heartful kisses. Linda and Dorry on the 
wrinkled face, Kate on the yellow hand, and Nell on the grey 
hair. 

Again there was silence. But who can doubt that from that 
moment that Uncle Will ceased to be merely father and pro- 
tector, and became the living evidence of a great example, better 
by far than all the worded preaching ever uttered. 

By-and-by, however, the little party came down to earth 
again from the heaven of perfect love, better and wiser for the?r 
glimpse of brightness to the rather sober twilight of their every 
day life. 

It was Miggs who caused the diversion. He evidently had no 
taste for dreaming, lost patience at the long spell of peace and 
quietness, and began a series of fierce attacks on his mistress’s 
boots, which led to a prolonged scuffle—the end—the capture of 
the irreverent terrier. Dorry forthwith proceeding to administer 
punishment, in the shape of kisses on the hot black nose, roused 
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Mr. Darrell from his reverie, who, observing the grave faces 
around him, set to work to bring forth smiles once more. 

“ Well, Kate.” he asked, playfully, “are you quite determined 
to remain a child all your life, because if so I will buy youa 
hoop when I am in town to-morrow ?” 


*T am afraid I can’t make any statement as regards remaining 
youthful ; but I am fully determined to remain a spinster all my 
life, and as old maids don’t indulge in such ‘improprieties’ as 
trundling hoops, I don’t think you need trouble to buy me 
one.” 

“Then I see breakers ahead, to use Dorry’s favourite expres- 
sion. For I have fully made up my mind to see you all married 
before you are one-and-twenty.” 

“Only two more years’ liberty for me then. You will have 
to see about your match-making at once, or—” 


“Or we shall receive the contents of those ominous-looking 
clouds on our unsuspecting heads before we are able to look 
round,’ interrupted Linda, pointing to the now almost totally 
darkened skies. 


“ Good gracious, girls, we are in for a nice storm. Look sharp 
or we shall be caught. We will defer our further opinions on 
the subject until we are under shelter.” 


“My only idea at present is that, as in all probability,” said 
philosophical Lin, “ we shall remain in a state of single blessed- 
ness to the end of our days, the wisest thing we can do is to— 
carry in Uncle’s arm chair before it gets quite spoilt by the rain, 
and—” 


‘* « Wait till the wooers come before we chose our wedding gowns,’” . 


So saying, Kate folded up her work, seized her basket, and set 
off to the house, singing gaily, in a clear contralto, which echoed 
in the stillness around— 

“ Hearts may faint and hands may sever, 
Lovers ride away—grow old, 


But the love that is the sweetest 
Is the love that’s never told.” 


Mr. Darrell followed, helping Dorry in the transporta- 
tion of his arn “hair, Lin in the rear with sundry other portable 
articles. 

Nell watched the little party in their progress, then proceeded 
to follow them, only with less precipitation in her movements. 
With a sigh at having to break up her pleasant dreams, she let 
herself down from her leafy throne by means of two or three 
steps evidently worn in the bark. 
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Before reaching the ground she paused to cast a look in the 
direction of the river, now losing its silvery sparkle as the clouds 
gathered overhead and bathed the earth in shadow. 

“ Make haste, Nell, or you will be caught,” called Lin, from 
the library window. 

Nell nodded absently, as she gathered up her work, and with 
a slow, unwilling step passed down the dusty lawn. Just as her 
little figure, in its soft clinging blue dress, disappeared under the 
rose covered porch, the storm, which had been so long gathering, 


broke. 


(Zo be continued.) 











A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR. 


By J. B. HOWE. 


I FIRST inhaled the atmosphere of this life in Charlotte Street, 
Pimlico, London, England, on the 23rd of October, 1832, and as 
my progress up to a certain period is not likely to entertain my 
readers, I will pass over the various vicissitudes of my infantile 
career, until I come to my first impressions of an Actor’s exis- 
tence. My father was, what might be termed in those days, and 
in the present, a splendid young fellow, ‘‘an Adonis,” in face and 
form. My mother was accounted very “ pretty,’ and having 
a woman’s vanity, and rather lacking common sense, was 
always extremely jealous of her attractive husband, and this led to 
frequent quarrels, then, finally, to their separation, after two more 
unfortunate additions to the family circle, a brother and a sister. 
My poor mother left with three children by her runaway hus- 
band, had (as may be supposed) “a lively time” of it; for, 
although she caused him to be arrested for the desertion, the 
humane magistrate of the Westminster Police Court ordered him 
to pay out of his earnings the enormous sum of ten shillings per 
week, with which “allowance” for years she struggled to support 
her three little ones. I could not have been more than five years 
of age when I remember to have received my first impression of 
what my father was, this being caused by seeing on the foot of 
the bed one morning a bright glittering belt (as it then seemed 
to me) formed by a pink satin ground with gold spangled edging, 
and a series of brass bedstead ornaments sewn close together in 
the centre. In the corner of the room, was something which 
looked even more strange, but no less attractive in my young 
eyes; that was what I have had to wear and fight with since—a 
“court sword.” In the bed was a man, with flowing black locks, 
and rough blue-black beard, snoring very loud. When my 
mother awoke, I heard her call him “Tom,” and as my name 
happened to be “Tommy,” I thought it strange, at least, that 
two so much alike in name should be in close proximity 
to her. However, my wonder at this strange intrusion 
was soon dispelled by my mother saying to me “now don’t 
make a noise Tommy, but kiss your father.” As this happened 
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to be the very first time I remembered to have seen my runaway 
parent, I thought, at least, he must have descended from the 
clouds and got through the window, the same as good or evil 
spirits are supposed to do, in old legends and fairy tales. When 
he took us all three on his knees, kissing and playing with us, 
producing from his pockets all kinds of nuts, ginger-bread cake, 
plums, and rattles, of course our joy can be more easily conceived 
than described. 

Close to our house in York Street, Westminster, was what was 
then called the York Street Theatre, not many doors from us, 
only on the other side of the way. I can remember my father 
saying that he was going to act there, what the part, or what the 
piece was, my young brain could not have retained, but my pre- 
cocious curiosity impelled me to try and see my father on the 
stage, and, somehow, I got to the stage door, which was up a 
flight of wooden steps in a little narrow alley off Broadway, 
Westminster, and not fifty yards from the stage door of the now 
famous Westminster Aquarium. I imagine a poorly-dressed, 
perhaps dirty-faced urchin, standing on the wooden stairs, trying 
to peep under the old door of the stage, listening to the com- 
manding voice of a father uttering these words: “ Rolla, be thou 
a husband to my wife, a father to my child.” What could it all 
mean? I wondered. At that instant, someone pushed open the 
door, and poor little Tommy was almost sent reeling down the 
flight of stairs, when “someone” took me up in her arms, and 
asked me what I wanted, “ I want to see father act,” said I. “ Who 
is your father?” “Tom,” I answered. “Tom! Tom who? Tom 
Howe, good gracious, is Ae your father?” ‘Mother says so.” 
* And where is your mother?” “At home.” “Where do you 
live?” “No 8 York Street.” “Oh! indeed, I say Howe,” call- 
ing to some one in the wing (for, by this time, the woman had 
taken me on the stage), “I’ve a present for you.” “What is it ?” 
I heard his voice exclaim, and as I was clasped in a masculine 
embrace I heard the woman exclaim, “ Another actor.” I do not 
for a moment suppose that any person in the world who has not 
been seized with the mania for an actor's life, will believe me when 
I say that no sight I have seen in Nature since the period above 
referred to, can possibly realise my feelings at that time; sur- 
rounded as I was in a moment by nearly every member of the 
ccmpany, in their (to me) gorgeous dresses. “Rolla,” whom, I 
have since heard my father say was, at that time, the celebrated 
George Wynne, who only had one hand, having lost the 
other bya pistol shot, John Douglass, father of the Douglasses, 
of the Standard, dressed as a sailor, with white tape sewn all 
over the seams of his jacket, a large pair of iron fetters on his 
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legs, ready to do a hornpipe in fetters after the first piece, and 
last, tho’ not least, my own father, Tom, or J. B. Howe, with 
his gorgeous “ Spanish shape,” attired as Alonzo. The hum of 
voices on the other side of the green curtain, carpenters pulling 
the wings about, ;the scraping of fiddles, the many oil lamps 
which (to my childish vision) were as great and brilliant as 
electric lights would be now. All these marvels lived in my 
young brain, and tempted me to frequently transgress the 
parental admonition to “ Go there no more, Tommy,” until one 
evening my mother, having missed me for a long time, and sus- 
pecting where I was, came over to the stage door and found me 
in the arms of the very female who had handed me to my father 
on the occasion of my first visit. This lady was a dancer, and 
as my mother was extremely jealous of her (having met my 
father with her arm-in-arm bythe ornamental waters in St. James's 
Park) she beat me most unmercifully with a cane all the way 
home, while the mob who followed poor Phil Garlic cried shame 
upon her, and I was bundled off to bed with bleeding back and 
sore bones to dream of spangles and lace, lights and music, 
swords and fetters, laughter and tears. My father was one of 
the best landscape tinters and botanical print colourers in 
London, working for the firms of McLean, in the Haymarket 
and Ackerman, in the Strand ; and I have heard my mother say 
that they, he and George Wieland, who afterwards became the 
celebrated harlequin, and two other colourists at their tables, 
have sent home as much work in a week as realised fifty pounds, 
but his love for company and frequent imbibitions of alcohol, 
caused him to neglect the work table for the theatre, and—but 
let me draw the curtain over his follies and vices, and exclaim 
“Re, qui, es, Cat in Pace.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT wonderful changes in the architectural appearances of 
London and the various phases of London life have taken place 
since the time I mentioned in the previous chapter. For 
instance, the only idea I had of a rail or tramway consisted of 
two iron rails from the barges to the coal wharves on Millbank, 
which I have often looked at for an hour together, and wondered 
why the trucks filled with coal and pushed by men behind, did 
not fall over. But when I saw a steamboat (long before the un- 
fortunate “Cricket” blew up and caused such destruction to 
life on the Thames) my juvenile wonder was still more increased, 
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and for the life of me I could not conceive how a little smoke 
issuing from a chimney in the middle of the boat could make 
these paddle-wheels turn round and displace so much water, 
But, oh! what should I have thought had I then seen a small 
locomotive, rushing at comparatively lightning speed on the 
rails, bearing in its headlong course tons of merchandise or a 
regiment of troops; marvellous transformation, glorious march 
of improvement. But this is a digression. Let me proceed 
with my subject. 

From the age of five up to nine my life was not a rosy one, 
save from the fitful gleams of sunshine cast upon my career 
from an accidental acquaintance I made with ‘the two sons and 
two daughters of Mr. Lightfoot, the then Property Master of 
the Adelphi Theatre. This worthy with his family then inha- 
bited a little cottage in a quiet nook near the Westminster 
burial ground at the top of the Broadway, and as mother had 
removed from York Street to Strutton Ground an intimacy had 
sprung up between the Lightfoots and myself. Whether I was 
a very entertaining urchin at that time it is not for me to say, 
however they must have evidently thought so, for I can 
remember being frequently invited to their little repasts and 
quiet homely evenings, contrasting their warm and cosy rooms 
with the almost bare interior of my own poor home. I can re- 
member more than one Christmas night spent in their society, 
and more than one stage manufactured with my own hands, 
with “skelts,” characters, and scenes, and, what was to me then, 
the greatest charm of all, real gunpowder to blow up the mill, 
and real foil paper (brought from the property-room of the 
Adelphi) to stick on the characters. Oh, those indeed were the 
“good old days of the drama.” 

During this period (it must have been when I was about eight 
years of age) they produced at the Adelphi their very last 
pantomime, called “ Hokee Pokee Wanky Fum, or the King of 
the Cannibal Islands,” in which his man-eating majesty 
was supposed to indulge in what few civilised husbands 
would care to imitate, viz. one hundred wives. The 
wives were impersonated by one hundred children. wit 
enormously large heads (masks of course). I was 
selected by Mr. Lightfoot, together with his two sons to make 
three of the “wives,” at the enormous sum of sixpence per 
night. On the first night, however, (as if I was fated to be 
disappointed in my theatrical aspirations) an incidcnt occurred 
in the comic scenes which was not mentioned in the programme, 
and which resulted in the total abolition of pantomime from that 
house, paralysing for a time the glowing ambition of your 
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humble servant. W.H. or J. W. Smith, was the clown, and I 
think T. Ireland the harlequin, and in one of the “ rallies,” while 
they were throwing about the property fish, turnips, carrots, 
sausages, &c., the clown jumped from the stage into the big drum 
of the orchestra, the “leader” got up, and expostulated with 
the clown, a regular quarrel taking place (of course previously 
arranged) but the audience failed to see where the “ joke” came 
in, and what was intended to be very funny resulted in some- 
thing little short of a “riot.” Consequently, the pantomime was 
damned from that hour; night after night the houses became 
thinner and thinner, and fifty of his majesty’s wives had to be 
divorced the first week. Whether his royal highness was satis- 
fied with this arrangement I cannot pretend to say, I only know 
that little Tommy Howe was one of the forlorn fifty, and so the 
three shillings a week that was to have been such a Godsend to 
my mother, was stopped, and so was the pantomime. That was 
my first appearance as an actor, I beg pardon, an actress, (I was 
a queen remember) and to be crushed the first week did indeed 
seem too bad. From that time forth I continued to buiid 
theatres on a small scale, and to get up private theatricals in 
our back yard, at which George and William Lightfoot invari- 
ably assisted. We commenced at first by demanding from the 
audience (usually collected at the back windows of the rooms 
overlooking the yard) so many “pins” per head, but as these 
failed to pay expenses, we concluded to charge a halfpenny 
each to see the show, it being impossible to manufacture “ paper 
jackets” and “wooden swords” without materials, to say nothing 
of the “cobbler’s candles” which lit up our “ paper proscenium,” 
under which we fought desperate broad-sword combats, which I 
accompanied by whistling the tunes of the “ Lodioski” and 
another the name of which I have forgotten. The performances 
I well remember gave unbounded satisfaction, and what 
is more, no money was ever redemanded at the doors, was at 
least consoling to the artistes engaged, for the treasury was not 
plethoric ; a circumstance hardly to be wondered at, as other 
establishments of larger dimensions and more ambitious pre- 
tensions suffer from the same depressing conditions. However, 
as “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” so all play 
and no work was unsuited to my mother, who was out every 
day of her life earning what she could to keep us. Finally, 
when I was just over nine years of age I was told I must get 
“something to do.” So one day while passing a fishmonger’s 
facing Westminster Abbey, on the very spot where the front 
entrance to the Royal Aquarium is now, I sawa bill in the 
window, “ A boy wanted.” Young and small as I was I ventured 
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inside, and was engaged as “ errand boy” at the sum of “ half-a- 
crown per week.” “Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
I have often thought when playing “ Hamlet,” as I uttered the 
words, “ you are a fishmonger,” of that first “master” of mine, 
I did not remain there long, however, for my dear old grand- 
mother (God bless her) persuaded my mother to send me to 
school, and I was bundled off, one Monday morning, to the school 
(still in existence) at the side of the Westminster Hospital, called 
the National School. I must here state, that I had previously 
been to an infant school. I only remained a few months at the 
“ National,” as they practised too much of the “ Squeers ” inflic- 
tions for me, so that I was constantly “ missing,” or, in other 
words, playing “truant,” and wandering down the Dark Arches, 
opposite the Adelphi, to contemplate the Thames—waiting for 
the tide to rise—when, from some coal-barge, I could plunge 
head foremost into the muddy water and swim round the barges ; 
being warned by my elder companions to keep well away lest 
I should be “ sucked under.” One day, I remember to have lost 
a boot in the thick mud, having to walk home with the other in 
my hand: when asked by my mother “what had become of it,” 
not being able to give a satisfactory answer, the odd boot was 
“ requisitioned” to raise lumps on my back which lasted for 
weeks. It was about this time that I became a greater wander- 
ing nomad, having ‘gained confidence from the example of my 
elder companions, to migrate as far as the precincts of Covent 
Garden Market, and watch the orange-sorters. Many a half- 
holiday have I spent in old Hungerford Market, which had 
special, or I might say, many special attractions to my juvenile 
mind, such as the fountains, with gold fish in them, at the foot of 
the terrace facing the Thames, devoted to the large fishmongers’ 
shops, similar to those now seen in Billingsgate; the beautiful 
display of fruits, the anglers’ establishments, walking-stick and 
umbrella shops, milliners and tailors, old taverns, the stage 
coaches and hackney carriages that used to start from the foot 
of the hill, exactly on, or rather under the present Charing Cross 
Railway Station. Oh! how well and vividly in imagination can 
I see them now. While I am on such honoured ground, don’t let 
me omit to mention an incident of how any pecular talent in 
a child may accidentally receive the “ reward of merit.” I was, 
from the cradle I may say, destined to be a musician, but the 
Fates willed it that I should never receive the benefit of 
practical instruction. Let me tell the story in the words of 
my dear old grandmother, which I heard, time after time, when 
arrived at manhood’s state. “Ah! Mary Ann” (this was said to 
my mother). “Ah! Mary Ann, I always said, when Thomas was 
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a little child, that he would make a great musician, if he only 
had the chance, don’t you remember, when he was only six years 
old, how he surprised them all in Pimlico by his whistling, and 
how Mrs. Thomas our next door neighbour would not believe it 
was little Tommy Howe whistling in the garden, and insisted 
that it must be some man, for no child could possibly produce 
such music from the mouth.” Although I may be sounding my 
own trumpet rather loudly here, I cannot refrain from telling the 
plain unvarnished truth that one evening in the summer time 
while passing Buckingham Palace, years before they removed 
the great Marble arch and hollow steel railings from the front, I 
was sauntering by whistling some operatic air I had learned 
from a street organ, when I saw a lady at one of the upper 
windows of the Palace, trying to attract my attention by holding 
up a white handkerchief in one hand and balancing something 
in the other. I paused in my tune for an instant, when down 
came two old fashioned pennies on the gravelly path before me, 
which had they fallen on my head or worse, my nose, who 
knows I might have been disabled or disfigured for life. 


CHAPTER III. 


I PASS over many incidents of my boyhood’s career that might 
cause pain to the living and disparage the dead until I find my- 
self seated in the gallery of the Bower Saleon, wondering at the 
acting and admiring the beauty of Miss Georgina Hodson, whilst 
listening to the fiddle playing of her father in the orchestra. I 
cannot remember the piece I saw, but it was something in which 
Georgie Hodson played a principal part and sang. From this 
time I had a decided mania for the stage, and my visits to the 
Bower became more frequent ; in fact it was a favourite house 
of mine, and I thought “shall I ever be allowed to pass the 
sacred precincts of the stage door for any purpose whatever,” 
which door I remember opened into a little garden. One night 
as I stood outside listening to the actors’ voices on the stage, and 
the sound of their frequent footsteps on the stairs leading to 
the dressing rooms, I heard for the first time the loud voice of 
Harry Dudley, chasing a little ‘‘call boy” down the stairs, 
threatening to “cut off your head with my combat sword if you 
say that again.” The little “ call boy” was poor Fred Marchant, 
who afterwards became a dear friend of mine. My mother and 
grandmother about this time, together with the rest of 
the family moved from Westminster to Somers Town, and 
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we had not been in the neighbourhood long before Tommy 
in his daily peregrinations discovered for the first time in his 
young life what a portable theatre with its gipsy-like company 
was. I daresay if these lines should be scanned by the eyes of 
Peter Harmer, he may be able to vouch for their truth, when I 
write that “I was a lad about twelve years of age looking on, 
while three or four, able-bodied men hauled long poles (one is 
called, I believe, the “king pole”) and rudely made shutters. 
covering them with a canvas called a “tent,” forming an audi- 
torium to seat from one hundred to one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The way in which my mouth watered when I saw the 
painted proscenium fastened in its place, in front of a rudely 
constructed platform called the “stage,” must have caused him 
to make use of the words that live in my memory still, and then 
caused my heart to beat with the sweetest music ; “ well, my 
lad, you have been watching us for some time, lend a hand to put 
down the carpet will you.” ‘“ Yes sir, where is it?’ “In the sack 
in that corner.” I thought it a strange place to keepa carpet in, 
but everything seemed strange then and there. I placed my 
hand in the sack and quickly pulled it out again filled with 
sawdust, “it ain't here if you please sir,” saidI. ‘Qh! yes it is, 
you've got part of it in your hand now,” replied Harmer. “ No, 
sir, it’s only some sawdust.” ‘“ Well that’s it, throw some down 
all over the floor, quick as you like, we shall soon have to 
“parade.” Whatever was “ parade,’ I wondered, but was not 
long kept in suspense, for a box of clumsy make was quickly 
emptied of its contents, and I was, as I may say, swaddled into 
a long large shirt, with faded ossidean trimmings, tripping me 
up at every step; and when the company were all fitly attired 
in costumes comprising heroes ranging from the Conquest to 
King George, we received the martial order to go on parade, 
and ina sort of follow-my-leader single file, ascended step after 
step of the rickety and dangerous auditorium, until we 
came to the parade. I can only liken my feelings 
at that moment, to those of a culprit on a .Monday 
morning, when handed up the steps leading toa platform (on 
which is erected a huge black beam) outside Newgate, save and 
excepting the knowledge that I had committed no crime; for 
my breath seemed to leave me, and my knees literally knocked 
together. The hundreds of upturned faces gazing on us and 
listening to the stentorian voice of Harry Carron announcing: 
“ Walk up, walk up, the only show in the fair where the legitimate 
drama can be witnessed, impersonated by first class artistes from 
all the principal theatres in the United Kingdom ; the great and 
harrowing drama of Jack Sheppard in seven tableaus, to be 
a2 
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followed by a comic song and dance, the whole to conclude with 
a gorgeous pantomime, in which the whole company will appear. 
Walk up, walk up, only one penny to the gallery remember ;” 
then a large beating on the drum and a walk round the parade, 
followed by a hornpipe executed by a poor little girl, in fleshings, 
Scotch stockings, and a short muslin skirt, shivering in the cold 
October winds. After which a few stale jokes passed between 
the clown and an improvised Yorkshire yokel; then the first set 
by the whole talented company. And by this time, perhaps a 
dozen or so of the outside gazers had been induced by no ordi- 
nary amount of curiosity to pay their money on the head of the 
drum, and enter the precincts of the Temple of the Drama. 
This mode of advertising and touting have been gone through 
several times a decent house, was at last obtained, when we were 
ordered behind. I no sooner arrived there, than Harmer or 
Carron, as he was then called, asked me if I had ever seen the 
drama of “Jack Sheppard?” I told him I had seen Skelt’s 
characters and scenes, said he, “ All right that will do, I'll tell 
you what to say every time you come off, tuck up your trousers ; 
here, mother, hand me a bit of string, there, now tie this round 
your legs under the knee, and keep your trousers up, you’ve seen 
Jack on the stool where he is carving his name on the beam, 
haven't you?” “ Yes sir,’ I replied. “ Well then, here’s a pocket 
knife, now stand there, that’s right, Oh! what shall we do for an 
apron—pull the front of your skirt over your trousers, so, now 
then right!” And with a piece of chalk Carron wrote the name 
of Jack Sheppard across a rude drop scene, and with a few more 
words of instruction, such as, “now you know you are a young 
scamp, your master’s name is Owen Wood—he has a wife who 
dislikes you and is fond of your fellow apprentice called Thames, 
you can remember Thames, the same as the river Thames.” 
“Yessir.” “ Well, then you have a quarrel about your master’s 
daughter Winny: you are told to take a box to Lady Trafford’s 
for her jewels to be kept in, you steal a diamond miniature, 
Thames wants to get it from you—you won't give it up—he is 
about to take it; grand struggle; rush on him with knife ; Winny 
comes between; tableau; end of first act--you understand.” 
He then went to the side of the stage, and rung a sort of muffin 
bell with one hand, pulling a couple of dirty pieces of clothes 
line with the other, when up went a dirty curtain, which might 
litterally be called the rag, and to my astonishment I found my- 
self faced by the audience, whose wonder at seeing my bashful 
awkwardness and slovenly appearance was intensified by my 
obstinate reticence, for not a word could I utter, until a little thin 
pocked-marked woman in a mob cap and untidy tuck-up came 
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on, and giving me a sounding box on the ear exclaimed, “ So, 
Mr. Jack, idle again, neglecting your work as usual. Ah! I’m 
ashamed of you—look at Thames, he’s a model of an apprentice.” 
This rather, as I may say “riled me,” because I knew I'd help 
to put the carpet down, and, moreover, been walking round the 
parade with the others, arrayed in the “ ossidean ” shirt; so I up 
and said “Oh! is he? and ain’t I a model too (I felt more like 
one than an animated being at the moment) ain't I been at work 
too, I tell yer what it is, I shan’t stand much more of this.” Then 
I began to unclasp the knife and give it a sort of softy leer, when 
I saw Harmer in the wing gesticulating something, which I in- 
terpreted into “ you mustn't do it to her,” when on he came as 
Thames, “ Ah! what’s this, scolding poor Jack as usual?” “Yes, 
he’s a lazy young vagabond and a thief also; “ now, I’d always 
prided myself upon my honesty, and having no recollection of 
having taken any thing from their show, not even a 
handful of carpet, I hardly comprehended for a moment 
whether the woman in the mob cap was in earnest or 
assuming her part. Thames at this moment pretended 
to place his hand in my breast, and pulled forth a 
dirty piece of cardboard, on which had been roughly drawn in 
charcoal the head of a man exclaiming, “Why Jack where did 
you get this miniature surrounded with diamonds?” I not per- 
ceiving his having palmed the supposed miniature, really began 
to feel quite nervous. “I don’t know,” said I, ‘Oh! yes you 
do,” said he, “ you took it from Lady Trafford’s jewel-box.” Oh! 
did I,” was my reply. ‘‘ Why of course you did,” then an aside, 
“ Did’nt I tell you to say so, oh! yes I did; well then, it must be 
returned, you must take it back.” “ Very well,” said I, “I'll take 
it back.” “No, no,” said Thames (aside) “ you won't,” to which I 
replied, “Why won't 1?” Now as this happened to be quite con- 
trary to the plot, I presume Harmer was in a dilemma how to 
arrange it so as to be intelligible to the audience, and he took 
upon himself the whole of the dialogue for the rest of the act, 
until he gave me a final (aside) “ rush upon me with your knife,” 
when in my natural fear J hesitated, he took the initiative and 
brought down the “rag,” with “ Ah! the young scoundrel, he 
will take my life, nay then, thus—” and seizing me by the hand 
he flung me down on the floor, taking the right hand corner, 
then as he advanced on me with the knife, the poor little girl in 
the Scotch stockings and fleshings, ran into the centre, exclaim; 
ing “ Jack, oh! spare him, spare him, for I love him,” and down 
came the “rag.” I need not detail the other two acts, for we 
did two more, if anything worse I think than the first, and when 
this harrowing drama (which lasted at least a quarter-of-an-hour) 
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was over, I was told by Peter and Harry that I had got through 
very well,and I should get on if I kept to it. After playing 
Jack thirteen times that one day, I received half-a-crown for my 
first dramatic efforts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In Chapel Street, Somers Town, there was for many years 
a shop kept by a Mr. King, entirely devoted to the sale of Skelt’s 
characters and scenes, tobacco, periodicals, &c., and I believe this 
had more to do with inspiring me with the desire for a real 
attempt at acting than anything else in my career up to that 
time, for about this period Phelps and Greenwood opened Sadler’s 
Wells, and this King published characters, as played by Phelps, 
done in lithography, which were the first seen in the new style of 
art, for a penny plain, and twopence coloured. There was one 
that had a special charm for me, on a large scale, which when 
coloured made a good picture; but when tinselled, a better, that 
was “Hamlet.” I saved up my pocket-money, tought the 
tinsel and did it myself, worshipping it for years. I shortly 
afterwards, with my sister, went to the “ Wells ” and saw Phelps 
in the part. That night entirely sealed my fate, for I neglected 
everything for the theatre. dividing my attention between 
Sadler’s Wells, the Queen’s, in Tottenham Court Road, and the 
Albert Saloon in Shepherdess Walk. The first piece I saw at 
the Queen's, was the Jewess, and never shall I forget a Mr. 
Moss, who played “ Eleazer,” he was one of the very few actors 
that ever made me “rise from my seat.” The cast included Mr. 
John Parry, Tom Manders, handsome Norton, Charles Williams, 
and last, though not least, my dear and valued confrere Joseph 
Reynolds, with for ladies, Mrs. Manders, Miss Marian Rogers, 
and Clara Gibson. I went more than once to see it, and one 
night missed Mr. Moss from the stage, Charles Williams playing 
his part. I subsequently learned that poor Moss had entirely 
lost his sight, and soon afterwards expired. It was about this 
period I was engaged as shop-boy at (don’t smile) another 
fishmonger’s, this was in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, West. The 
worthy proprietor, a Mr. Acres, (no relation to “Bob” of im- 
mortal fame) was the very man whom the artist of the London 
“Punch” must have borrowed for the model of his hero, the 
likeness was unmistakeable, nose, chin, colour, expression, every- 
thing save the “hunch” and the voice, and what was more 
singular, his wife was a veritable “ Judy,” as I have seen “ Judy” 
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dressed with the big cap flopping about her ears, and the white 
older across her shoulders. While I was in the employ of 
Mr. Acres I had the luck to pick upa crumpled piece of paper, 
outside a baker’s shop in Piccadilly, opposite the St. James’s Hall, 
which on smoothing and examining turned out to be a five 
pound note. I kept the matter entirely to myself until I arrived 
home, then showing it to my mother, we held a sort of “ Cabinet 
Council” over it, with closed doors, my mother being “ Prime 
Minister,” my brother, sister, and myself forming the rest of the 
limited “Cabinet.” The Prime Minister emphatically declared 
she would take care of the note, which decision, of course did 
not at all coincide with my ideas of “findings keepings, losings 
seekings.” All my protestations and lame attempts at tears 
were answered and assuaged by the parental assurance that 
should she succeed in getting it changed, I should have a new 
suit of corduroys and a pair of boots, but no mention was 
made as to “ pocket-money,” then all the mental resolves I had 
formed of going to the Queen’s again were in a moment crushed. 
Just at this time too, they were playing the “real” drama of 
“ Jack Sheppard ” in five acts, not acts that played five minutes, 
but the real, genuine article, produced under the able stage 
management of John Parry (uncle of the present Sefton 
Parry), all the sceenry painted by that inimitable artist C. I. 
James, the present proprietor; the cast, as well as I can re- 
member being “ Jack,’ Miss Marian Rogers (such a Jack, and 
such a figure); “ Mrs. Wood,” Mrs. J. Manders; “ Mrs. Shep- 
pard,” Mrs. John Parry; “Winifred Wood,” Miss Righton; 
“Lady Trafford,” Mrs. Lickfold; “Blueskin,” John Parry; 
“Sir Rowland,” Joseph Reynold; “ Jonathan Wild,” Charles 
Williams; “Owen Wood,” Roger; “ Kneebane,” Tommy 
Manders; “a countryman,” Teddy Marshall (now very cele- 
brated) and “Mendez,” Handsome Norton. The music com- 
posed and arranged by one of the best leaders I have ever 
listened to, and an old friend of my father’s, viz., Teddy Frewin, 
whose baton I recognised in the grand orchestra of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre not more than three years since. Of all the 
representations of the heroic drama I have ever seen, I have 
never been so entranced as I was at that time. I afterwards 
saw the clebrated Mrs. Homer in the part, but my predilection 
was in favour of Marian, in fact so great was my admiration of 
her efforts, that I remember followiug her more than once to 
her very door in Grafton Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 
one night I saw her turn round and look at me, as if she 
thought “who can this rude boy be.” I walked over to the 
other side of the road, but when I saw the lights extinguished 
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in the drawing-room, I heaved a heavy sigh and departed for 
my home in Somers Town. During my frequent visits to the 
gallery of tie Queen’s I saw many other productions equally 
.well mounted and splendidly acted, the most notable being 
“The Rover’s Bride,” “The Chain of Guilt,’ “The Earl of 
Poverty,” “ Herne the Hunter,” “ Oliver Twist,” &c. &c. Night 
after night I rehearsed many of the incidents and most of the 
dialogue over in my young brain, but somehow (I can’t remember 
the name of the tavern) I was one night induced by a com- 
panion of mine to enter and have a glass or half a glass of 
gin, which made me feel very important, and hearing the 
“sounds of revelry by night” overhead, we were persuaded by 
the waiter to “walk up please.” We were ushered into a long 
room, with a raised platform at one end, where a pianist was 
seated at his instrument accompying some man singing the 
“ Bold Bloodhound,” after which a comical-looking fellow with 
a red face and comforter round his neck, entered the room, and 
ascending the platform, astonished his hearers with imitations of 
London actors, he was W.R. Julian. The next item on the 
programme was a comic song “The Stage-struck School-boy,” 
by James Girling ; this pleased me so much that for menths I 
visited this “free and easy,” until I learned by heart the 
“ Stage-struck School-boy,” and being seen among the 
visitors so frequently, I was one night called upon to 
give a song. I had’nt confidence enough to attempt 
the “ School-boy,” but I thought to give them a taste of my 
quality, so coming up on the platform began with “ Othello’s 
Apology to the Senate,” which was received by, to me, thunders 
of applause and encored. I cou!dn’t get out of it, so began 
my second recitation, which was more elongated, for I gave the 
entire Tent Scene from “ Richard the Third,” receiving the con- 
gratulations of both Julian and Girling. This was no small 
compliment, they being (as I may say) in the same line. For 
some time I continued my visits to “ Free-and-Easy’s,” which 
afterwards developed into concert rooms (not yet ennobled by 
the term of “halls”), and became quite famous as a Shakespearian 
reader and reciter. Of course I learned from the other “ pro.’s” 
where the different rooms were, and finally found myself intro- 
duced to the “Abbey Tavern,” St. John’s Wood. I can re- 
member being taken through the passage to the back of the 
house, where a large lawn or green burst upon my view, with 
targets, for the use of archers, in the distance ; for, being the end 
of September, it was light enough, up to seven o'clock, to dis- 
tinguish surrounding objects. The concert did not commence 
until eight o’clock, so we wiled away the time in the tavern until 
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the guests began to assemble, when I ascended to the concert 
room in company with the proprietor, who had been told that I 
had volunteered to give some Shakespearian selections. The 
concert room happened to be a large hall, built on the lawn 
where the archery took place, and in reality was the Lodge of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters. It was used once or twice a 
week, for the purpose of increasing the annual revenue of the 
worthy and urbane proprietor, as a concert hall. I must here 
say that when the hall was crowded—which it most decidedly 
was by half-past eight—I noticed a great improvement in the 
tone and general appearance of the gathering to that of the 
“ Free-and-Easy’s | had frequented in other parts of London, 
and this fact inspired me with greater confidence that my essay 
would be more appreciated, particularly as the host himself had 
made a sort of “feature” of me by giving me the post of honour 
by his side at the centre table. The time at length arrived to 
begin the harmony of the evening. The hammer (auctioneer 
fashion), and Mr. So-and-so will oblige. Mr. So-and-so did oblige, 
and very well Mr. So-and-so did it. It was the “Jolly Hay- 
makers,” where the 


“ Song and the shout to the merry green stack 
Climbing up to the sun wide and high, 
And the pitchers and the rakers, 
And the merry haymakers, 
And the beautiful midsummer sky.” 


(Couldn’t very well get on without the pitchers and the rakers; 
and they would not be much use without a midsummer sky— 
twice.) But, there, it didn’t matter, as Mr. So-and-so wrapped up 
a good deal of the tautology by dwelling somewhat lergthily on 
the harmony of the last bar. I think it was longitudinally of 
the same dimensions as Jim Baggs’ song, “ There’s sixteen more 
werses, mum;” at all events I thought it would never be over; 
perhaps this was owing to the burning desire in my breast to 
astonish the natives in a minute with my bit, particularly as 
I had managed, in a surreptitious manner, to partly array myself 
in a theatrical costume for the occasion; and I'll tell you how 
this was. I had often heard my father speak of Mr. Tom 
Frewin, the wardrobe keeper at the Portman Market Theatre 
(the present Marylebone), and that he still lived in Lisson 
Grove. I went one day to his house, and told him I was the 
son of Mr. J. B. Howe, who used to play at that theatre, and 
asked him how much he would let me have, on hire for one 
night, a dress for “ Hamlet,” as I was to give a selection at the 
Abbey Tavern, on the strength of my mentioning my father’s 
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name he entrusted me with a beautiful black-satin “ shirt,” 
literally covered with black bugles. I can honestly say, that no 
“shirt” I have worn since produced the feelings in my breast 
that one did. I took it home, I held it up to the sunlight, and 
the effect was, well, gorgeous. I had a pair of black-silk tiglets 
and black-velvet shoes from him. The tiglets ['d put on 
under my trousers, the “shirt” and shoes I left in a 
pocket handkerchief, in charge of a barman behind the bar. 
When, in the course of the evening, it was whispered to me 
that my turn would soon come, I only had to retire outside on 
to the balcony of the hall, behind the door, pull off my 
trousers, slip into the “ shirt” and shoes, when I was “ all there.” 
| happened to have very long black hair—of my own, mind, 
not a wig—so that I prided myself I looked “every inch 
a Prince,” when the waiter came to say, the “hammer’s gone, 
Sir, and you’re announced.” I answered “all right,” and, as I 
walked in, a buzz of surprise fell on my ear, but no applause. I 
felt at that moment like Grimaldi in the “ Life of an Actress,” 
when his daughter Violet enters on the scene, and he exclaims, 
“What! no applause to keep her up? Ah! stupid publique,” 
but I had not gone far into Hamlet’s soliloquy, “Oh! what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I,” than I heard one or two voices 
at the lower end of the hall murmur, bravo, bravo, halloa, thought 
I, I'm fetching them, and on I went to the end, “ Wherein I'll 
catch the conscience of the King,” and down it came. I made 
a sort of feint at retiring, and the shouts of excore pleasantly 
saluted my auricular organ, so I recommenced. “ Now mother, 
what’s the matter?” 1 fancied I discovered in the upturned 
faces a look of inquiring wonder as to who and where could the 
mother be, but I turned round the other way and replied, 
“ Hamlet, thou hast thy father- much offended,” and thus from 
memory went through the entire scene, including the entrance 
and exit of my restless and much-abused father (his spirit I 
mean), and I may say from that moment I was regarded as a 
big gun at the Forester’s Hall of the Abbey Tavern. My 
restless disposition and inordinate desire to become an actor 
caused me to leave place after place, until I eventually settled 
down for a longer term than usual to the art of print-colouring, 
which I had learnt at the work-table of my mother, who, with 
my sister, had for years coloured the monthly “Gazette of 
Fashions,” published by Berger, in Holywell Street, Strand. 
My mother had learnt the art from my father, who himself had 
acquired it from the great landscape tinter, Alexander. While 
I was with Mr. Mosher (my master), who lived in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, I had many opportunities of passing the Cabinet Theatre, 
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King’s Cross, and on one occasion I ventured into the passage 
and saw a list of rules nailed to the wall. I scanned them and 
gleaned that a piece could be played on that stage for a certain 
sum, and also that the house could be hired any night for a 
further sum. This was enough for me, I saved up fora year all 
the pocket money I could get, and at last hired the house. 
Having gained a name in and about the precincts as a Shake- 
sperian reciter, I thought at least I could command a good sale 
of tickets (as no money was allowed to be taken at the doors), 
and I was not disappointed in my expectations, for there was 
literally a crammer. This was partly, accounted for from the 
fact that, for the first time in the history of the Cabinet, I had 
made out, and had printed, a bill, exactly in the same style, and 
done by the same printer, in the New Cut, as the regular bills 
of the licensed theatres, and also for the attraction that Mr. J. 
3. Howe, formerly leading actor of the Pavilion and Portman 
Market Theatres, would make his first and only appearance 
as the “ Ghost,” supported by his son, Master J. B. Howe, as 
“ Hamlet.” I wish I could remember ail the names of the 
volunteers in the cast (members of the club), but I know John 
Clark, the husband of poor Miss Furtado, was the “ Grave- 
digger,” and “ Laertes” the celebrated John Coney, I think F. 
B. Chatterton was a member at the time, but whether he played 
I cannot tell. The “Queen” was a Miss Baddeley, and the 
“ Ophelia” a Miss Henderson, a very pretty and exceedingly 
promising amateur. In fact, these two ladies were in all the 
casts or in most of the representations, as they were so efficient 
in every requisite. Now my father had not appeared on the 
stage for nearly fifteen years, but had been steadily pursuing his 
profession of landscape tinting and botanical print-colouring, 
and I presume must have felt novicy; be that as it may, when 
he entered as the Ghost it was all right until I uttered the 
words: “ Speak, I'll go no further.” Never shall I forget what 
ensued, for he carefully followed the advice of Hamlet, to “suit 
the action to the word and the wortl to the action.” He took 
the stage at certain sentences, he returned close to me, and 
waved his martial truncheon over my head in such a threatening 
manner, that every moment I expected to feel on my droop- 
ing cranium, the unmistakable and indelible proofs of his corpo- 
reality instead of his spiritual wailings and ghostly forebodings. 
The audience, as might be supposed (notwithstanding the 
respect they had had for me, many being personal friends) 
began to titter, then to laugh, and finally roar. Of course I was 
much confused, but my respect for my talented father, whom I had 
so frequently heard spoken of by such of his confréres as Harry 
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Widdicombe, Ned Edwards, George Winne, J. T. Johnston, 
Harry Reeves, and others. induced me to give more than ordi- 
nary emphasis to my speech after the Ghost’s exit, and when 
the act drop fell I passed my father’s dressing-room to my own, 
trying to avoid witnessing any chagrin he might have felt, when 
I heard his resonant voice exclaim— 

“Tom !” 

“Yes, father ?” 

“What were they laughing at ?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose the house being so full they were 
squabbling amongst themseives.” 

“Qh, no! It was decided laughter. I'll let them see in the 
next piece, they shall have something to laugh at then.” 

The next piece was “ Done on Both Sides,” in which, to do 
my late parent justice, I never saw a light comedy gent “ rattled 
through” better by any artiste except Charles Matthews. The 
worst of it was the “Ghost” was made a sort of preliminary to 
Frank or something Brown in the farce! And that was the 
last appearance of J. B. Howe, sen., on the stage. 

When I made my appearance next morning at Mr. Mosher’s 
I expected to receive hearty congratulations at my success in 
the title 7é/e, as I had actually made my master and mistress a 
present of two tickets to the pit. Judge of my horror at the 
following— 

“Well, sir, what did you think of the performance ?” 

“Performance! What performance? What place is it you 
gave us those tickets for?” 

“Why, the Cabinet, sir.” 

“ Cabinet what ?” 

“Cabinet Theatre.” 

“Why, I thought it was a mad-house. I never saw such a 
set of fools in all my life, and I think-—I can’t help saying it— 
that you were the greatest fool of the lot, for you had more to 
say than the other maniacs, and made a greater noise over it.” 

“Well,” I thought, “ of all the—” 

Just as I was going to ask, “But what did you—” the 
“ missus” broke in with— 

“ Of all the shameless hussies I ever beheld those things that 
stood at the back in short skirts and naked legs.” 

“Naked legs?” 

“Ves! Those girls;” 

“Qh; you mean the pages. Why, they had or beautiful silk 
fleshings.” 

“JT don’t know what their flesh was made of, I know my flesh 
and blood couldn’t stand it. If it had not been for your toolish 
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master I should have come out of the horrid place then and 
there.” 

“Yes, my dear boy,” said my master. “ you had better stick to 
your colouring. That sort of thing will bring you to no good, 
depend on it. 

This was the kind of criticism I was subjected to for months 
after, until I finally resolved to leave the work-table and seek a 
theatrical agent. Having asked my father the best way to gain 
an entrée to the profession in earnest, 1 learnt from him that 
there was a Mr. Arthur Dillon (father of Charles), who was 
always to be found somewhere in Bow Street. I went there and 
made inquiries at a tavern opposite Covent Garden Theatre (the 
Garrick’s Head), and was told that a Mr. Turnour was the agent 
there, so in I went, and paid my entrance fee of five shillings, 
my name was duly entered on his books. But though I waited on 
him daily for months I received no further encouragement than 
“Things are very flat at present; nothing being done,” &c. 
Getting disgusted with Turnour I procured another situation, 
and tried for a time to forget everything connected with theatri- 
cals, but all in vain. I went again to the Queen’s, having seen 
a bill announcing the first appearance of the great Hudson 
Kirby. I was there on his opening night, and saw him play 
“Othello,” which to me was grand. From that night I gave 
myself to the study of the whole character. I don’t believe 
there was one hour I could steal from my other avocations that 
I did not devote to the “ Moor” and his “ Ancient,” for I was 
equally in love with both. It was many months after this when 
I made my second appearance at the Cabinet as “ Othello,” and 
had the honour of seeing the first illustration of myself in any 
character. For there was among the amateurs a young fellow 
who afterwards became very famous as a draughtsman, but for 
the life of me I cannot remember his name, who sketched me as 
1 was on the stage, dressed in a blood red shirt, which was 
supplied together with the rest of the wardrobe by the 
lamented Moss Cantor (who was not the Jew that Shake- 
speare drew), but whom I regarded more in the light of 
what is called a Christian. A larger heart never beat in human 
breast than that which animated the dear fellow. I don’t be- 
lieve any actor ever solicited a favour of “Moss” without 
receiving it, if in his power to bestow. At one time he entrusted 
me with properties to commence my first provincial engagement 
(of which more hereafter) to the value of twelve pounds, with- 
out any other security than my bare word to repay him at so 
much per week (two shillings and sixpence). I sent him out of 
my first week’s salary, which was only eighteen shilling, thirty 
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postage stamps, and he always thought more of those postage 
stamps than I believe he would if the hard cash had been sent 
or handed at once to him; there were no money orders in those 
days, remember. In after years I was in that man’s debt over 
seventy pounds, and, thank God, paid him my subscription up 
to the time of his death. After ‘Othello” I seem to have made 
some impression on the amateurs, for poor John Clarke invited me 
to his studio in the Strand, over a confectioner’s shop, opposite 
the pit entrance to the Lyceum. 1 went one day upstairs into 
the first floor and found Clarke up to his eyes in business, or 
rather some one else’s eyes, for he was painting a lady’s minia- 
ture on ivory. 


(Zo be continued. ) 























CATCH ’EM ALIVE, OH! 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





Downy DICK stood ata City bar drinking bittered sherry to 
promote the appetite necessary for the due enjoyment of his 
one o'clock chop. His overcoat is trimmed with costly fur, and 
his shirt front is gemmed with a big brilliant. Also he has rings 
on his finger that any uncle would take in at a glance. As a 
rule rich men are not bejeweled, but Downy Dick is an exception. 
He is considered one of the cutest members of the House of 
Mammon, and bulls, bears, and stags are always at him for advice. 
He is never altogether wrong in his forecasts, becauses he uses 
the word if,and for example, when on his recommendation a friend 
speculates for a rise, and the stock falls he says:—“I told you 
so. I was sure that if that happened there would be a tumble.” 
Whilst sipping the hunger promoting mixture he was called 
aside for a whispered consultation, and when he returned to finish 
the bittered sherry he shouted :— 

“Catch ‘em alive, Oh! Now is your time! Catch ‘em 
alive, Oh” 

“What is up, Dick ?” 

“Only a big bit of fly paper, and the flys are flying to it in 
swarms,” 

“Are you in the fun?’ 

“ Dear boy,” said Downy Dick, “ food is sent to be eaten, and 
it is our duty to eat it; the raison d’étre of fools with a little 
money is they may be fleeced, and it is a duty to fleece them. I 
like to do my duty when I can.” 

“And when it pays.” 

“It cannot be a duty to do what does not pay. Catch ’em 
alive, Oh! Nowis your time. Catch ’em alive, Oh!” 

Whilst we were at lunch Downy Dick told me about the trick 
that had so much amused him. 

“T have been in the thick of it for over twenty years, and 
yet I don't know all, or nearly all, the juggling of financial 
fiddling.” 

“You mean financial defrauding.” 

“No, fiddling is the correct word. A fraud is a crime, and a 
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fiddle is a system of pocket easing that the law allows. A 
criminal is an ignorant person who deserves to be pitied, or a 
contemptible booby. If you crave for unearned increment why 
resort to burglar; or forgery, or fraud, when you can get it by 
financial fiddling without the risk of gratis photography or 
stubbled hair ?” 

“You mean it is better when you do wrong to avoid 
punishment ?” 

“T take higher ground than that. First, why should I violate 
the criminal law when T can get what I want without doing so? 
Those who enjoy superfluous law breaking have a depraved taste. 
But criminals are generally idiots who will run foul of posts that 
are easily avoided, or else they are so ignorant as not to know that 
the criminal law is a hedge full of gaps through which anybody 
can drive a coach and sixty. The burglar, with much skill and 
industry, and at the imminent risk of penal servitude, makes a 
very little money, whilst those engaged in the lucrative business of 
bubble blowing with very little ingenuity realise large fortunes, 
and live in the odour, say the patchouli odour, of social respec- 
tability.” 

“You are quite a moralist.” 

“ Precisely, for financially, Iam as moral as most pocket-easers, 
and certainly more moral than those who violate the law. “Catch 
em alive, Oh! Now is your time! Catch ’em alive, Oh!” 

I have introduced Downy Dick to my readers because he has 
obliged me with some interesting information as to the newest 
tricks in, to use his own phrase, financial fiddling. 

The recent development of time-bargaining is astounding. All 
sorts and conditions of men and of women and of boys and girls 
in their teens, play the game. A young lady inthe midst of an 
en famille dinner receives a telegram, she tears open the enve- 
lope and after glancing at the wire, exclaims : 

“ Confound it, I am bearing Mooners Deferred, and I'll be shot 
if they have not got up one!” 

Said her nineteen-year old brother, 

“You should have taken my tip to bull Egyptians. I have 
done it, and I have made a pretty little bit !” 

“T don’t care so much for your tips,” said the mother. “I lost a 
century in Preference Puffers by operating on your tip.” 

“Pa,” asked the young lady, “shall I stick to the Mooner’s 
bear or throw up the sponge ?” 

“ My dear child,” replied the father, “ I counsel you to always 
snatch a profit and to cut a loss.” 

He is a most decorous gentleman. He insists upon three- 
penny points at whist, he barely tolerates penny nap, and he 
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shudders at the mention of baccarat. He is the author of several 
letters about the scandalous gambling at Monte Carlo. He 
would faint ifa child of his tried chicken hazard or looked at 
roulette. Yet he approves of the time-bargain performances of 
his wife, son, and daughter. It is the fashion to call that sort 
of gambling speculation. So he sanctions gambling by his 
family, which only differs in name and style from roulette and 
chicken hazard. 

Shop assistants and errand boys, men servants. and maid- 
servants join in the orgies. For their accommodation there are 
silver hells, well not to exaggerate, there are time-bargain hell 
keepers, who will accept a five pound and even a two pound 
stake. They do not use the word stake, but cover. Some in- 
genious silver hell keeper suggests that the gamblers whom they 
call by the prettier name of clients, can minimise the indi- 
vidual risk by clubbing together to make up a cover; and I 
am informed that the suggestion is being adopted, that the 
juniors in shops and offices, and also domestic servants, club 
together to provide the stake for a time-bargain venture. 
It seems to me very curious indeed that the law prohibits turf 
betting shops and lotteries, and tolerates time-bargain hells. 
After all backing horses cannot be worse, and is indeed in some 
respects less objectionable than time-bargaining. A man or 
boy who has put a crown or a pound upon a horse knows after 
the race is run whether he has won or lost, but the time-bargain 
hell-keepers have such a method of mixing up accounts that the 
so-called client cannot tell whether he really has won or lost. 
Most of the time-bargain hell keepers never operate at all but 
merely pocket the stakes and concoct muddled statements, to 
show that the cover, that is the stake, has been lost. It certainly 
is most inconsistent to prohibit turf betting offices and to allow 
time-bargain hells. 

Taping has lately been a favourite pastime. In case there 
is any reader who has not heard of the game I may explain that 
it is played with a telegraphing instrument that automatically 
prints on a strip of paper called the tape, the current Stock 
Exchange prices and the players gamble at the tape prices. I 
hear that lately ladies have been in the crowds that watch tapes 
and Downy Dick assures me that it is within his know- 
ledge that lady tapers wait about the city whilst their 
male friends operate for them Any milliner who had a tape- 
instrument for the accommodation of her fair customers would 
do a roaring trade. When the century was ycung it was only 
ladies of an uncertain age who gambled, and then only at the 
card table or by buying lottery tickets. Now Jill is all there 
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with Jack. In America she corners pork, bears lard, bulls 
tinned meat, has a dabble in petroleum, joins land syndicates 
and pools in Wall Street. In this country she bears, and bulls, 
and stags, and talks as glibly about the put, the call, 
a straddle, backwardation, and contango as the male time bar- 
gainer: I suggest to West End milliners the desirability of 
having tape instruments to save their customers the trouble and 
annoyance of going to the City and being hustled by gangs of 
excited male gamsters. 

But it was not about the time bargain gambling that I talked 
with Downy Dick. Our conversation was anent financial fid- 
dling by limited bubble blowing. I was told that one cold 
damp day a man, shod in thin and palpably broken boots, with- 
out an overcoat, and his threadbare and shiny frock coat 
buttoned up to the throat to conceal the fact that he was vest- 
less, stood shivering before the fire in the outer office of a 
broker. In the space of two years that miserably clad man had 
lost in time-bargain gambling over £30,000, and he had been 
an important client of the broker in whose office he stocd. The 
broker came from his private room and said to him :— 

“You must be off and not come here again. I have told you 
before, my office is a place of business and not a lounge.” 

Cruel? Well, let us be just to that broker. Again and again, 
so Downy Dick tells me, he urged his client not to incur such 
ruinous risks, and the only effect was that the client took part 
of his business to other brokers. Can the breath of man ex- 
tinguish or even check the progress of a fierce and raging con- 
flagration? No, and the passion for gambling is a most fierce 
fire. Also when the client was utterly beggared the 
broker gave him four hundred pounds on the condition that he 
emigrated and began a new career in a tar off country. The 
client went to another office and quickly lost the four hundred 
pounds in gambling. The generosity of the broker was not 
wise. Money given to the habitual gambler will be lost in 
gambling, even as money given to the habitual drunkard will be 
spent in drink. Still, we may, and we ought, and, unless we 
have flint hearts, we must, pity the beggared gambler. But has 
not the beggared investor a claim to profounder pity? I mean 
the victim of the kind of financial fraud that Downy Dick calls 
financial fiddling. Joint-stock bubble blowing is not new, but it 
is now being worked with some new dodges by which the small 
capitalist is befooled. 

It has been said that the small capitalist is not blameless, 
that if he would be content with reasonable interest he would 
not be lured by preposterous promises; that his excessive greed 
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is the primary cause of his ruin. I do not altogether agree 
with the conclusion that the greed of the investor is the primary 
cause of his ruin, for that greed, that expectation of an enormous 
interest, of getting rich suddenly, is due to the glittering pro- 
mises of the bubble blowers. It would be well if the small 
capitalist would be mindful that high interest always involves 
inferior security, that it is absurd to suppose he can buy for a 
pound, whether it isa share or a nugget, that is worth much 
more than a pound. A share that is bought for a pound may, 
by the success of the company, become worth ten pounds, and 
then it can only be bought for ten pounds, but at the time it was 
sold or allotted for a pound it was only worth a pound. It is 
unfortunate that people believe that the shares of a new 
company which are offered for a pound a share are really a 
marvellous bargain at the price, but the large capitalist should 
not sneer at the credulity of the small capitalist. The former is 
usually better informed, and the small interest on his large 
capital yields him asufficient income. The latter knows next to 
nothing about financial business, and the small interest on his 
small income yields him an insufficient income. The bubble 
blowers take advantage of the special circumstances of the 
small capitalist. They promise him the large interest that he so 
badly needs. See how a widow with 4100 a year and three 
children to provide for may be tempted. Her capital is in a 
five per cent. investment and she is assured that if she will 
invest it in Swindle, Cheat & Co. (Limited), she is sure of a 
minimum dividend of 25 per cent. per annum, and her income 
will be at least £500 a year. What a comfort for her, and what 
a boon for her children! Instead of sneering at the credulity 
of the small capitalist, it is surely better to try to save him or her 
from loss by exposing the doings of the financial fiddlers. 

In almost all the public companies now brought out there is 
a vendor, a person who sells to the company a business, or a 
mine, or a concession, or some other kind of property. When 
I read in a prospectus that the vendor is the promoter it seems 
to me to be a very superfluous statement. Whether it is avowed 
or not the vendor is, it may be presumed, the promoter of the 
company being got up to buy his property. I do not see how 
that can practically be avoided, and it is of no avail to com- 
plain of the unavoidable, yet it is obvious that the buyers, 
that is the shareholders, are placed in a somewhat unfavourable 
position. No one is compelled to take a share unless he chooses, 
but if he does so, he takes part in a bargain made before he or 
anyone nominated by him had a voice in the arrangement. The 
directors are not elected by the shareholders, for they appear 
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on the scene before there are any shareholders, and they are in 
fact selected by the promoter, that is by the vendor of the pro- 
perty which the companyis formed to purchase. Now the directors 
hold an office of trust on behalf of the shareholders, and I do 
not doubt many of them do their best to protect the interests of 
those who will be shareholders on their invitation and reconmen- 
dation, but often, I suppose generally, the directors have to 
derive their opinions almost entirely from the statements and 
evidence put before them by the promoter, who is the vendor. 
There is then, this anomaly, that the «iirectors who in theory 
are agents and trustees for the future shareholders, are nominated 
by the promoter, whose interest as the vendor is antagonistic to 
that of the future shareholders, that is to say in making a 
bargain the seller tries to get the best terms and the highest 
price. That might be mitigated by an amendment of the Joint 
Stock law. If the registration was only provisional until a 
meeting of shareholders had been held, at which a Share- 
holders’ Committee was appointed to consider and report upon 
the prospectus, anyone to whom shares had been allotted having 
the right to withdraw from the company if he did not deem the 
said report satisfactory, the applicants for shares would have an 
opportunity to investigate the proposed bargain before being 
definitely and finally committed to the investment. That 
change in the law, I shall be told, would hinder joint stock 
enterprise. I do not think it would be injurious to any legiti- 
mate and houest enterprise, but in some respects beneficial, and 
I am sure it would prevent a great deal of loss and ruin by the 
financial fiddling, commonly described as bubble blowing. 

But he who has money to invest has to deal with the law as 
it is, and not as it might be. Also with human nature as it is, 
and not as some of us think it ought to be. Therefore, dear 
Small Capitalist, do not be fooled by the most fantastic fancy 
that the person who gets up a company to sell to it his business 
or his property does so to benefit his fellow c’eatures. He sells 
for his own benefit, because it will pay him. better to sell than 
to keep, and to put it very plainly, he would not sell if it paid 
him better to keep his business or property. The investor who 
is mindful of that fact will not be caught by “Catch ’em alive, 
oh” prospectus promises of prodigious profits. As the vendor 
sells for his benefit, he would not do so at such a price as to give 
the purchaser a certain profit of from 25 per cent. to cent. per cent. 
perannum. Do not be gulled bythe pretty pretext that the vendor 
sells because he has not sufficient capital. There is always 
plenty of money to be lent on good security, and if a business 
is good enough to buy it is good enough to lend on, and the 
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owner of a valuable business or a valuable property can easily 
borrow the capital required for working ; and it is certain that 
he would borrow at five, or even at eight per cent., rather than 
sell at a price chat would pay the purchaser from 25 per cent. to 
cent. p.r cent. So when you read an estimate of prodigious 
profit you may be sure that the’ vendor who knows the most 
about the value of the business or the property he is selling, 
does not Felieve in the estimate. Then you come to the pro- 
fessional reports. The accountants have examined the books 
and certify that for the past five years the annual profit has 
been equal to a dividend of over 25 per cent. on the preferred 
capital of the company. Or the mining engineer reports that 
the minimum yield from the mine will be equal to a dividend 
of 25 per cent. per annum, that the profit can be doubled by 
doubling the number of stamps, and so on. Oh, my dear 
Small Capitalist, oh, if you could only read the prospectuses ot 
the companies that have been wound up you would not have 
unbounded confidence in professional reports. In those prospec- 
tuses, by which hundreds and thousands of small capitalists were 
caught alive oh, there were similar prodigious promises, sup- 
ported by the reports of accountants, or other experts, say 
.aining engineers. I do not question the honesty of mining 
engineers. To do so would be unjust. I therefore must 
assume that an estimate as to the yield of a mine is at best little 
better than a guess; for otherwise, mining engineers being 
honest, would not be so often wrong. That they are very often 
utterly wrong is proved by the number of wound-up mining 
companies that were floated mainly on account of their favour- 
able reports. Nor is there the least reason to question the 
perfect integrity of the accountants whose statements were 
assuring as to businesses that after being converted into com- 
panies, proved to be utterly rotten concerns. Account books, as 
regards the value of the business, are somehow or other fre- 
quently misleading. For example, when a firm fails the books 
sometimes show a surplus of assets over liabilities, and yet 
when the estate is realised there is hardly a shilling in the 
pound for the creditors. So the books of a business that is 
about to be converted into a limited company must often be 
misleading, and hence the statements of accounts that appear in 
the prospectuses of ventures that prove to be bubbles, represent 
the going-concern as sound and flourishing. Going concern! 
Yes, very often a concern that is going to the dogs, and so the 
owner sells it. In former times it used to be said that a fire was 
better than bankruptcy, but it was a risky alternative, since 
arson is a penal servitude crime. At present the maxim is that 
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conversion is better than bankruptcy. The insolvent trader 
converts his business into a limited company, and not only 
avoids bankruptcy, but walks off with his pockets stuffed with 
swag. What he does is lawful, yet such bubble blowing is in 
its consequences much worse than arson. The trader who sets 
fire to his premises to avoid bankruptcy merely plunders a fire 
insurance office, but the trader who converts his failing business 
into a limited liability company plunders hundreds, and com- 
pletely ruins a score or so, of people. If ever bubble blowing is 
made a crime there will be much wonder that it was so long 
tolerated. 

You must, my dear small capitalist, have observed the pre- 
vailing fashion of the vendor taking shares in lieu of cash. 
Sometimes the prospectus says that the vendor shows his confi- 
dence in the future of the company by taking as many shares 
as the rule of the Stock Exchange will allow, or now and then 
that he will take the whole of the purchase money in shares, or 
that he will take cash or shares at the option of the directors. 
Whenever I read that option condition, I smile. If the public 
will take enough shares the vendor will take cash; and if the 
public will not take enough shares, then the vendor will grace- 
fully submit to Hobson’s choice and take shares. Downy 
Dick who is sometimes facetiously vitriolic, calls the taking of 
shares by the vendor a confidence trick. But it would be absurd, 
as well as unjust, to tar all vendors with the same brush, for 
there are honest vendors, and they honestly desire to retain a 
large interest in the business or property they are selling to a 
company. But when the vendor is not honest, when the com- 
pany is a bubble the taking shares is a confidence trick, and I 
doubt not a very successful trick. This is how it is worked. 
You will understand, my dear small capitalist, that when shares 
are taken by the vendor, whether with honest intent or otherwise, 
it diminishes the amount of capital that has to be subscribed 
by the public to float the company. Suppose the vendor takes 
£ 30,000 in shares, the public confidence may be in money value 
£30,000 less than it would have to be if the vendor required to 
be paid in cash. The correct statement of the case would 
often be “as the vendor believes that the public confidence in 
this enterprise will be very limited, he will take a large part of 
the purchase money in paid up shares,” but it would not do for 
the bubble-blower to be candid. He must always avoid the 
truth, and he does so. Well, the company is floated with com- 
paratively little public money, for the vendor takes shares, 
and many shares are allotted to his men of straw. Directly the 
company is floated the vendor begins to get rid of his shares, 
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for he knows that the wrecking cannot be very long avoided. 
Such shares are usually sold “on the quiet ;” and there are agents 
who make it their special business to place vendors’ shares. 
Please note the word place. I find it is frequently used by 
financial fiddlers to describe the performance of fooling an 
inexperienced person into buying rubbish. The agent says, 
generally by circular, that owing to financial pressure, Mr. 
Ilypaper is compelled to sell a few, only a few, of his shares in 
the Sea Serpent Blubber (Limited), but he will, of course, still 
retain a large interest in the company. These shares 
are a very rare opportunity, for they are fully paid up, and 
consequently there is no further liability for calls, and in order 
to insure an immediate sale the vendor will take seventeen and 
six per one pound share, though the shares on which ten 
shillings have been paid are fetching IIs. 6d. In this and other 
fiddling ways the vendor’s shares are placed, and it is a profi- 
table business for the agent,as he generally divides with the 
vendor, that is, takes half the net proceeds. When the wrecking 
comes, no matter how soon, the bubble blower, the vendor, has 
got rid of all, or nearly all, his shares, and he has not, and never 
had, any liability in respect of them, for they were fully paid. 
This method of financial fiddling that Downy Dick calls a 
confidence trick, would not be quite so easy if the law prohibited 
vendor’s shares being fully paid up, and if within three years 
the company was wound up, held the vendor personally respon- 
sible to pay calls equal to half the amount of the shares 
allotted to him, whether he had or had not parted with 
the shares. Such a law would not injure the honest 
vendor, and surely it is desirable to check the plundering by 
rogues. But my dear Small Capitalist, as the law permits the 
confidence trick in bubble blowing, beware of it. As I have said 
an honest vendor may desire to retain a considerable interest in 
the business or property he sells to a company, but do not be 
caught by the bubble blower when the prospectus states that the 
vendor takes shares to show his confidence in the future of the 
enterprise. 

Formerly the bubble blower usually depended for success on 
luring those who had a little money to lose to apply for shares. 
Now he mainly depends on the sale of shares after the farce of 
allotment. It is what playgoers call a screaming farce. Mr. 
Flypaper does not spend much in advertising the prospectus, 
but reserves his money for the game of share placing. There 
are the shares to be allotted to the vendor, there are shares to be 
allotted to those who have privately applied for them—the so- 
called private application is often a dodge—and shares to be 
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allotted to Mr. Flypaper’s men of straw. So it does not 
require many real applications to allot the whole of the shares 
nominally offered to the public. To facilitate the sale of shares 
they are decorated with a premium. It is done by a kind of 
mock auction dodge. Some of Mr. Flypaper’s straw men want 
to buy, and the other Flypaper straw men refuse to sell except 
at a premium, and so the shares are got to a premium. Very 
few shares have been allotted to the public, and of the real share- 
holders some hold firmly because they think that the premium 
proves that their investment is valuable, and consequently Mr. 
Flypaper has not to buy many shares whilst he is rigging the 
market, and the process does not cost much. Another favourite 
dodge is the bogus dividend. Whilst the company is still in its 
infancy, a fifteen per cent. interim dividend is declared. That. 
like the market rigging is an inexpensive trick, for there are very 
few real shareholders to be paid, and it is a very successful trick. 
Sometimes there is a demand for the shares, and they are readily 
sold at the quoted premium ; if not with the aid of the bogus docu- 
ment and the premium, Mr. Flypaper’s agents place the shares at a 
price somewhat belowthe nominal price. Mr. Flypaper,the promoter 
of the Sea Serpent Blubber (Limited) and the vendor to the com- 
pany of the patent for compelling the sea serpent by submarine 
electrical currents to rise to the surface and fill the tanks of the 
company’s vessels with oily blubber, gets a big booty, after 
paying expenses and giving his accomplices a part of the plunder. 

With how little cunning the small capitalist is swindled ! 

“ Catch ’em alive, oh! Now is your time. Catch ’em alive 
oh!” 

Now is the time for financial fiddlers to ease the pockets of the 
small capitalists. The hot fit of speculation will be followed by 
a cold fit of depression, and then the best baited flypaper will 
not attract the flies. 

And before the cold fit has passed away the law may have 
been amended, and financial fiddling like other robbery and 
swindling may be made a crime. 

“Catch ’em alive, oh! Now is the time for financial fiddling. 
Catch ’em alive, oh!” 

















MERE SHAKINGS. 


By J. F, KEANE, 


***Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place ; 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 
The grave in merry measures frisk about, 

And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative, I now commence, 
Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense.” 


THE Opysskry, Pope, Book XV. 


( Continued.) 





INSIDE he found himself in a good-sized paved and white- 
washed chamber, at one end of which-was a large wooden closet 
with a hole in the front like the place where one gets one’s tickets 
at the railway station. The warder who had admitted him, now 
marshalled his some twenty or thirty tatterdemalions, telling 
them sharply to “dress up” here and “ fall back” there, as par- 
ticularly as though he had them on parade or review. This 
warder did everything himself and expected everything done 
for him in one, two, three motions “by numbers” at “ quick 
time.” I imagine that when in the army he must have been one 
of those most demoralising elements in any disciplined body of 
men, a petty tyrant, and on that account promoted clean out of 
the service as quickly as possible, and installed in his present 
post, one for which, in the eyes of the authorities, such men are 
considered peculiarly eligible. Having at last, by the aid of a 
good deal of unindictable but none the less galling invective, 
reduced his company of ragamuffins to what he considered a 
proper degree of submission and order, he bawled out “’Tention !” 
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if any of you have pipes, tobacco, matches, or onions, give *em 
up.” Until that moment Mr. Helpless had forgotten the bruised 
bulb in his pocket, and now the warder’s command so astonished 
him that it nearly knocked him off his feet. By what marvellous 
intuition that man had divined its existence he could not con- 
ceive, not until he had hastily snatched it from his pocket and 
offered to hand it over at once, did he perceive that it was the 
by no means faint odour that had guided the warder in his 
selection of an onion from all the other possible things a man 
might have in his pocket to pick upon. 

But the pungent bulb was not thus informally to be got rid of, 
Mr. Helpless was ordered sharply to fall back by the warder, as 
he smiled proudly over his display of penetration. 

Then the command “company off boots and caps” rang 
smartly out. Then one at atime each mendicant was walked 
up to a low bench and ordered to deposit thereon the contents 
of his pocket and scrap bag—modern nameffor beggar’s wallet 
all matches and tobacco were appropriated by the warder, and the 
pipes immediately broken by him. The tobacco perquisite thus 
accruing to the warders must be very considerable, as all the old 
“casuals” deposit a good big piece to escape further search. 
There is also an absurdly erroneous impression among the 
creatures that upon the amount of the dole depends their greater 
or less immunity from ill-treatment by the official. When Mr. 
Helpless’s turn came he put down from one hand onthe bench 
a knife, a pocket comb, a packet of letters, a piece of soap, and 
a needle and thread, but he was so flurried and nervous that he 
unconsciously retained his grip on the onion with his other 
hand. 

“Come now!” snapped the warder. “ What?” said poor 
bewildered Mr. Helpless. 

“T’ll what you!” with a blow, the warder dashed the onion 
out of his hand, then seized him by the waistband and in “one 
motion” whirled him round, in “‘two motions” threw his hands 
slap up over his head, in “three motions” and less than half a 
minute his entire body from head to foot was unsuccessfully 
searched for contraband of poverty. The lining was then pulled 
out of his hat, his boots felt in and well shaken before being 
handed back to him with “I know you, you one-eyed cripple, 
you’d better be careful this time.” On hearing this all the other 
paupers force a weird responsive laugh, understanding the warder 
to mean that he has met Mr. Helpless before in the character 
he describes. Nothing that might happen to Mr. Helpless after 
this would astonish him, he is reduced to a state in which he 
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could pass a pair of behemoths in the back yard with indiffer- 
ence, the only condition which would fit him for the next ordeal. 

He is walked up to the little lighted window in the cupboard 
behind which another official in the same uniform as the first, 
some red facings denoting rank added, sits before a ledger in the 
window. This man asks Mr. Helpless his name, faith, place of 
birth, occupation, where he is from, where he is going to, when 
and where he was last in the workhouse,and a dozen other 
humiliating questions, under which he must have sunk com- 
pletely, but that not a word he said appeared to be believed. 

“ How old are you ?” growled the man in the window. 

“ Thirty.” 

“ More like thirty-seven,” writing thirty-seven down. “ Where 
were you born.” 

“ At Poonah, in India.” 

“So you were! you looks like a Injian”! slowly mused the 
registrar as he wrote down Deptford. 

“When was you in a casual ward before ?” 

“Never before, sir.” 

“What was’nt you never before ?” 

“ Bill,’ he calls to his fellow outside the cupboard, “ was’nt 
this one ’ere last week ?” 

“Yes,” he replies, “ I knows him, artful ’n, he'll do! 

“You see, we knows you,” said the first warder, but it was no 
use, Mr. Helpless adhered to his first statement. It is possible 
he was not registered as having been there before, as both the 
officials know that they are not speaking the truth, and after 
some more badgering the somewhat puzzling pauper was passed 
on. He congratulating himself on having now buried ail traces 
of himself without any deceit on his part, under a description 
which would serve to hide a very Cain. Such a description as 
must preclude every possibility of his being identified were he 
to drop down dead on the spot. The same process was gone 
through with all the other paupers. Mr. Helpless wondered why 
one poor wan tottering creature was not asked what disease he 
was suffering from, had he been he would have enumerated some 
half-a-dozen loathsome diseases, the presence of any one of 
which near him would put the reader into a cold sweat, the 
wonder being that any one of them had not killed him long 
ago. He also notices a stalwart healthy young countryman with 
a torturing limp, and thinks that his foot ought to be looked to 
at once. 

Soon the remainder undergo their examinations and are regis- 
tered, then all bare-footed and bare-headed are hounded out of 
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the room, down a short flight of stairs into a large cellar filled 
with low benches, on which they are told to sit down facing one 
end of the room where is a kind of small reading desk. Next a 
basket of bread and a bucket of water is brought in by a per- 
manent pauper, who hands out of the basket a six ounce loaf of 
bread to each “casual.” The cheese-paring which reduces the 
common loaf down to six ounces for a famishing fellow creature 
invites remark of itself. As Mr. Helpless received his, the ex- 
corporal in charge of the party remarks, “ Would’nt like an ingion 
wi that.” At which brilliant sally all the paupers again give a 
ghostly feeble laugh. Poor retiring Mr. Helpless’s sluggish 
blood rises just a degree at being made the butt of such a cur 
before such a mob. But the taste of bread soon makes him 
forget everything else, and he devours the tantalising morsel 
ravenously as do all the others. It is evident that their hunger 
at least is not pretended. He hears his companions discussing 
that to them vital question, the loaf. One explains how the 
“ ounce” of Old Gravel Lane equals two “ ounces” Boot Lane. 
Another tells in an undertone how on one occasion a consummate 
pauper scoundrel introduced a small quantity of salt secreted 
about his person, sharing it when inside with all the others. Ah 
what a luxury the salt had been with the loaf, it had made them 
drink so much water they felt almost satisfied. 

The modicum of food was hardly swallowed, when they 
are ordered to strip naked. Mr. Helpless does so, and ties 
his clothes up into a bundle in imitation of the others. 

“Three at a time, now move ye’re selves.” 

Two doors are open before them leading through a small room 
into a bath room. Round the walls of the little room, are ranged 
one above the other small iron barred cages, and in one of these 
each as he passes through places his bundle of rags. At the 
door of the bath room stands the ex-corporal, at his side a small 
keg of soft soap, in his hand a four foot long flat wooden instru- 
ment which for want of a name, more descriptive I shall call a 
timber spatula. This he dips in the soft soap, scooped up a 
little heap and as the pauper dodges past him to the bath he 
slaps the soap at him. One pauper to save himself a spank 
made a grab at the slippery stick and escapes with both hands 
full of soap, another after dodging two or three feints of the cor- 
poral receives a pound and a half of soap flop on the crown of 
his head, delivered with the quickness and accuracy which 
nothing but long practice in a military training could impart. 
He must be an agile pauper who can avoid being spanked with 
the spatula precisely where the humourous corporal wants to 
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catch him. The man preceding Mr. Helpless was the limping 
countryman he had before noticed, the corporal displayed his 
skill at spanking a pauper by giving the unfortunate carl a 
spank with the spatula on his sore foot ordering him at the same 
time to wash his maimed limb in a pail before entering the bath ; 
in this manner “ Here you stinking dog, wash your rotten hoof 
first,” pointing to the pail. 

This pauper’s honest father had paid poor rates, for over fifty 
years. He himself had been an honest hardworking man, like 
his father, and like him had never asked or accepted charity 
from anyone. He now claims his right, his due of the guardians 
and we see his treatment. He however, has not the knowledge 
required to see the facts in that light. He had only heard in 
Lancashire from his elder brother in Kent that work was plenti- 
ful there, so as work was slack in his parts he had set out to 
tramp to his brother’s. On this day he had walked thirty miles, 
and that his foot had given out he would have walked another 
thirty before next night and reached his destination. He is now 
in pain and trouble, he has never been taught submission to any 
of the stricter forms of human discipline and posseses some spark 
of manliness, therefore it may be expected that on receiving the 
blow he dashed his fist into the bully’s face and felled him at a 
blow. He did not do anything of the kind, he winced, tried to 
think in his thick-headed way what he had been struck for, and 
grumbled out as he limped to the bucket “ Can’t tha let a’s fut 
aloane.” 

“Eh? Don't answer me back,” enforced with a smack in the 
rear from the spatula was his reply. 

Upon receiving which, the young man turns half round, and 
says rather fiercely, “ Give o’re with tha,” for this is more than 
he had been accustomed to brook for some years. The corporal 
sees an opportunity for producing and scoring a refractory 
pauper to his credit. He seizes the young man by the throat 
and dashes him suddenly, naked and defenceless, into a bath, 
and before the youth can recover his legs, brings down the 
spatula, which now acts as a club, on his head with stunning 
force. The young man soon begins to recover and look “all 
fight” against any odds, when another warder appears on the 
scene and recommends the first warder to “ kick the stuffin’ out 
of the toe-rag.” Mr. Helpless can endure this no longer, he 
cries out “ For God’s sake my friend be quiet, don’t mind them.” 
There was something in Mr. Helpless’s accents and words that 
had a very calming effect on the young man, but which seemed 
to irritate the warders beyond measure. One of them scooped 
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up a little mountain of soap and dashed it in his mouth and 
eyes, and then having blinded him, tripped him up and threw 
him into another bath at the risk of breaking every bone in his 
feeble frame. 

In spite of this irrepressible frolicsome warder, the bath might 
have been by far the most commendable arrangement in the 
establishment, supposing the water had been sometimes changed. 
Mr. Helpless on being soused in discovered that the water had 
not been changed from the first. Let us drop the curtain. 
From the bath each one as he emerged was driven across an 
open yard through the rain into a large chamber, along the floor 
of which ran two iron bars some six feet from the walls, raised a 
foot or so from the floor upon small iron pillars. These were 
not for shackling paupers to, neither are they perches for them 
to roost on exactly. Before making his bed, though, Mr. Help- 
less, following the example of others, takes a blue checked 
cotton shirt from a pile at one end of the room, a shirt which has 
probably clothed the nudity of a dozen casual paupers for a 
dozen consecutive nights since it was washed, and which he soon 
finds unpleasant ani throws away from him. He next learns by 
watching the others the method of making a workhouse bed. 
A strip of carpet two feet wide and about six feet long is fastened 
to the wall by one end, this is unrolled and the other end 
fastened by means of two straps to the raised iron bar seen as 
the only furniture of the room on first entering, so making a 
kind of carpet hammock. In this, and covered by a thin carpet 
blanket, Mr. Helpless endeavoured to procure some rest. But 
there was no rest for him that night. 

The temperature of the rooms was artificially lowered by 
means of complicated mechanical appliances inducting strong 
currents of air into the room from outside upon the specious plea 
of ventilation; this in the month of February. As he lays 
trembling with coid, Mr. Helpless thinks he begins to understand 
some of the recent improvements, owing to which “the confer- 
ence has the satisfaction of congratulating itself on the great 
decrease of pauperism during the year ending ——,” and thinks 
they might add that the present contrivances for housing them 
bids fair to entirely extirpate paupers as a known class in a year 
or two. 

A miserable night under the dim light of a feeble lamp, visited 
hourly by a watchman who would soon put a stop to any efforts 
on the part of a perishing pauper to keep up his dull circulation 
by moving about. Few conversations are, however, carried on 
all night that give an insight into what the last desperate, cling- 
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ing struggle of man for existence really is. Oh, that there was 
a Caliph’s ear in some of our casual wards that the benevolent 
migh use. 

One story especially struck Mr. Helpless. He heard a sickly- 
looking skeleton of a man relate as well as his chattering teeth 
would permit him, how he was a north countryman, a painter by 
trade, that he had been long out of work on account of a chronic 
complaint peculiar to men of his calling, that only allowed him 
to resume work at intervals, if he were fortunate enough to have 
it to go to at such times. To-day he had heard of employment 
at alarge railway depét, where acres of paint was to be put onin 
a few days. If he had been able to get to the place next morning 
early, when the men were taken on he would have been certain 
of obtaining work. But he had been so ill through the day, and 
it rained so hard in the evening that he feared he would not sur- 
vive another night out, so came to the workhouse which would 
compel him to forego work another day, perhaps he would lose 
the chance altogether ; for—and I hope I will not be accused of 
carrying the licence of a romancer too far—no casual pauper who 
has slept in the ward is allowed out next day until he has paid for 
his lodging by his labour at a set task, which occupies the most 
expert from 5 a.m. until loa.m. The inexpert, by far the greater 
number, are often kept in until noon. Such a law without speci- 
fically making poverty a capital crime, condemns the houseless, 
moneyless man to “ death, or worse punishment,” for, if a pauper 
makes a third appearance at a casual ward he is detained per 
force in the workhouse for a month. 

At 4.30 a.m. Mr. Helpless was turned out and given back his 
clothes, which were supposed to have undergone a fumigating 
process during the night. As scon as he is dressed he is given 
another six ounce loaf and the run of the pump. Then at five 
a.m. he is set to work with others to pick a pound of oakum. 
The little hard pieces of tarry rope which he was to convert into 
oakum he could make nothing of. He picked, and picked, and 
pulled, and tore, but all he seemed to pick was the skin off his 
fingers ; this he did most effectually, but of the rope he had been 
given, remained at 2 p.m., a mere tangle of slightly frayed yarns, 
possibly not unlike what the author presents here. Then, after 
being abused, threatened, and assaulted by the corporal he was 
let out. On emerging into outer day he discovered that his 
clothes were thickly covered with tenaciously adhering fine fibres 
of oakum, an unmistakeable indication to the initiated of where 
he had spent the night. He had, however, learnt that if he went 
in on Saturday night he could obtain the bath, bread and shelter 
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without being detained to work on Sunday. As Sunday is the 
only day in the week upon which work cannot be obtained out- 
side by day labourers ; they benefit little by this. Mr. Helpless, 
however, went at the time of my meeting him to some one of the 
many workhouses about the metropolis every Saturday, and 
declared that he found no difficulty in taking precedence of all 
other paupers at the bath. He, moreover, stated that as his 
account of himself was never believed or taken down as he 
gave it, he stood no chance of detection and detention as an 
habitual. 

No right-minded person ever read anything Voltaire wrote, he 
was a blasphemous person, who said irritating things about the 
English and thought himself vastly witty, therefore, Ido not feel 
the slightest compunction (however unjustified) in fathering the 
following remarks upon him :—“ An Englishman says ‘it is a 
fine day let us kill something.’ ” I prefer a wet April after- 
noon with an easterly wind, then we go guily in for the sport of 
killing something. 


When we are not sportively inclined the master of the 
“‘ Tigers” fills office under the style and title of Tommy. His 
functions then consist in making our bed, lighting our fire, laying 
the table, washing up, and he is responsible for the tumblers. 
So-—necessary as he must always be to us—his importance be- 
comes enhanced when the chase is the order of theday. “ What 
ho! Shikari Boss any chance of sport to-day ?”—same old boy 
under a new hat. Shikari Boss informs us that he will visit his 
snares, traps, and pitfalls, in the vicinity and report in half an 
hour, Between beer and the noxious the half hour only lasts 
thirty minutes; then Shikari Boss, master of the “ Tigers” and 
Tommy tells us he has beguiled the savage beast and captured 
it. “ Hi! and get thee up unto roy@Xoceor” we write in Greek 
characters in honour of Alcibiades, a leading part in the per- 
formance, not “the same with intent to deceive,” for we at once 
admit that toy@Xoceor is an empty dressing room. Arrived at 
the arena, Grovener. ‘ Gros veneur” (same old boy) has placed 
the cage containing the wild beast at one end, at the other he 
holds in the “ Tigers.” 

The Hebrew is not much to look at, on a groundwork of dust 
a few splashes of ink. Whistler is enthusiastic over her, he says 
he'll put her in his next—a nocturne in mud. So much for the 
beasts of prey, now for the beasts of preyed upon “ Parturiunt 
montes nascitur ridiculous mus,” Such aridiculous mouse! J.L., 
the Nailer, and Alcibiades the Just, are slipped. “Bia” is 
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promptly up to her victim, a stroke of her uplifted paw comes 
down heavily on the . . . . . floor. The mouse has hopped six 
inches into the air. Alas! poor mouse, those six inches of up- 
ward spring and four inches of descent just land you in J. L.'s 
jaws, one crunch and all is over. Another mouse and Bia alone 
is loosed. Ina second she is upon her prey and just misses it 
with a deadly blow. It springs, and she is ready to receive it as 
comes down. She takes some fur this time, but the mouse runs 
and she starts after it, carefully over-shooting or falling short of 
her mark every time, the mouse sometimes running between 
her legs, until “J. L.,” is let loose who nails her victim in a 
trice. 
Noble sport is it not? 


The last time I was in Calcutta they had an earthquake, which 
produced the—what shall I call it >—most gratuitous assertion I 
have yet heard. A gentleman wrote his experiences, and after 
describing things in general as getting about as good a shaking 
up and banging as an earthquake could well administer, he went 
on to say, “I only stopped in the house long enough to Zap my 
barometer in order to get a correct register.” 

Another letter I came across at the time. It was from a 
collector on the Hooghly. 

SIR,— 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Society's circular asking for information as to the habits and 
possible uses of the delphinus gangeticus—Ganges porpoise. As 
is pointed out in the circular, I have had opportunity, for some 
years, to observe and collect matter of interest concerning the 
animal, and have ascertained that the delphinus gangeticus— 
Ganges porpoise—goes head over heels. 


I have the honour to be, 
&c., &c., 


In Canton there are large artificial incubating establishments 
where chickens are hatched for the Hong Kong market, which 
is reachcd in a few hours by the regular line of daily steamers. 
At Canton an export duty is demanded by the Chinese customs 
on chickens though there is none on eggs. The Chinese dealers 
in Canton know the exact time of the appearance of the chicks, 
and put hundreds of boxes of eggs on board the steamer at the 
last moment before sailing, from which an hour or so after the 
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boat has cast off, the chicks emerge, and are taken care of by 
watchers until delivered in Hong Kong which is a free port. 


In a trial of a hill native for murder which recently took place 
in Dargheling, the prisoner, in answer to the usual question as to 
whether he had anything to say showing why sentence of death 
should not be carried out on him, informed the Court that 
os a give five rupees to all present if they would let 

im off. 














ENDING IN AMAZEMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PLAYING FOR LOE,” ‘CRYING FOR VENGEANCE,” 
**4 GIRL’S DESTINY,” ETC, 





CHAPTER I. 
“MADAM, WILL YOU MARRY ME?” 


“CHARMING, charming—simply charming—nay, I might say, 
simply perfection in the way of 2 wedding,” blandly decided 
Colonel Chippenhzm. “I have had the gratii:.ation of attend- 
ing about on.-half the Fashionable Marriages recorded in the 
Morning Post during the last—well, we won't say how many 
years past,” he added, casting a sly look at his old fr.end, the 
bride’s papa, “ and I may fairly say I have aever seen a wedding 
pass off more delightfully.” 

“ Ah, Colonel,” said mamma, laughing, “you musc always 
maintain your old character of being the greatest flatterer in 
existence.” 

“ Nay, I do not profess to carry the lautern of Diogenes, or to 
wish to live in the Palace of Truth, but ncbody scorns the 
ignoble art of flattery more than I do,” protested the Colonel. 
“ However, a truce to compliments and criticism. I can assu“e 
you I feel anything but amiable. I am full of spite and envy. 
Would that I could have forbade the banns, or torn up the 
licence, and carried off the bride myself. I have not felt more 
envious since the day when you were married, madam, after 
refusing me.” 

“ Ah, Colonel, for shame. You never asked me—’ 

“It is all the same, madam. I knew you would have refused 
me had I ventured to ask, so I was afraid,” said Colonel Chip- 
penham, beaming mildly at his reflection in the mirror above a 
console table opposite, and pulling down his white waistcoat over 
his portly, well-developed figure. 

“What! a soldier, and afraid,” cried Mr. Grantley. 

“ My dear sir, a good officer never runs into needless danger, 
and - knew I had you as a rival,” said the unabashed Colonel, 
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with a wave of his dimpled white hand, and a bow worthy the 
old Prince Regent. 

Mrs. Grantley turned aside to conceal the laughter which she 
knew would in another moment ripple over her face, and then 
glided out of the room. 

The Colonel, however, had not coloured too highly in speak- 
ing of the wedding. The marriage of Anne Grantley and Major 
Vansitart had been almost an ideal celebration. It was a love 
match with no drags on the wheels of Cupid’s chariot ; the bride 
was a beautiful creature, as angelic in heart as in outward form ; 
the bridegroom “ simply a splendid fellow, don’t you know,” all 
the “other fellows” generously said; the bridesmaids were 
worthy of being painted in a group by Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, 
or Millais ; the June day was fair as poet could picture it; and 
nobody had as yet done or said anything stupid. 

The company were waiting, after the breakfast, for the bride 
to descend ir her travelling costume, laughing gaily, chattering, 
flirting. Mrs. Vansitart: “It seems so strange,” remarked the 
three hours’ owner of that name, ’twixt tears and laughter— 
Mrs. Vansitart was in her own room, ready for her honeymoon 
jouzey, bidding the principal bridesmaid farewell for a month, 
but it was the first time they had ever exchanged farewell even 
for a day—“and I have actually not cried once, Katie,” Mrs. 
Vansitart added, in surprise. 

At that moment her mother appeared at the door, making an 
extremely pretty picture of herself. Mrs.Grantley was only seven- 
teen years older than Mrs. Vansitart, and those years intervening 
had dealt gently with her. In spite of her thirty-seven summers 
she looked more like Anne’s elder sister than her mother. 

“You will be late, darling,” Mrs. Grantley said. 

“T am quite ready. O, Kitty, where are my gloves? Yes, 
I am coming-—-I mean going,” answered the bride, laughing 
gaily. “Going!” she repeated, suddenly pausing, as a cold echo 
of her own simple childish jest struck harshly on her ear. She 
glanced round at the old familiar scene, at her mother, at her 
younger sister Catherine, and in a moment the tears came in a 
rush. 

It was but a slight transient April storm, however, and passed 
in a few minutes ; then petted, and comforted, and laughed at— 
though mamma and Catherine felt the parting sorely—the pretty 
bride floated downstairs. 

Major and Mrs. Vansitart went away, pursued by a small hur- 
ricane of old satin slippers. The newly-married couple were to 
sojourn, for a brief while, in the romantic wilds of Switzerland, 
then return to England for a few months, and then go to India. 
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“By Jove, if I could find such another bride,” remarked 
Colonel Chippenham, surveying the merry scene from the 
pleasant security of the drawing-room window, for he hated 
being jostled, “I think I should be incited to commit matrimony 
myself. But, ah, such a search would be——” He gazed round 
with a bland smile, but nobody was at hand to hearken to his 
urbane flatteries, so he finished the dislocated sentence by a 
slightly disconcerted though sonorous “Hem!” then added, 
musingly, “ Her sister isa more doosedly fine girl, begad, and 
I don’t know but what it might be worth while——” Then the 
Colonel drifted into a brown study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grantley were eminently hospitable in their 
ideas. They ought to have lived in the earlier ages of English 
domestic history, and kept a feudal castle. The house was toa 
certain extent difficult of access, and as a large circle of friends 
and relatives had been invited, and scarcely any guest had failed 
to come, they had arranged for the company assembled at the 
wedding to stay to dinner, and to join in a friendly dance in the 
evening. The long sunshiny June days afforded a favourable 
opportunity for even the most timid to journey some miles, and 
to those fearful of returning home at a late or early hour, ample 
accommodation was offered. 


The majority of the people present secretly agreed that bride 
and bridegroom were eclipsed by the leading bridesmaid and 
groomsman. Some smiled : it was a kind of full dress rehearsal 
for the wedding to come. Some whispered that it was perhaps 
a pity the sisters had not been marriedon the same day. But 


” 


then, it would have left the “old people 
daughters been taken away at once. 

Even for Catherine Grantley, Jocelyn Garsdale would be a 
desirable match, as regarded money and position, and everybody 
in the county felt firmly persuaded it would be a love match. 
Most people shook their heads, and assented to the sad truth that 
it was a thousand pities he was so wild, so headstrong, so utterly 
unfit, to all appearance, for the quietude of domestic life. But 
he was so handsome, such a fine fellow—he had been so spoilt 
at home, and then, he was so young, so really well principled, 
and he was evidently so fond of his cousin Catherine, he would 
be sure to reform. And after all, nobody knew exactly what his 
sins were. Certainly, he had been guilty of some very out- 
rageous things within the knowledge of all his neighbours ; but 
when all was said and done, they were only boyish freaks, every- 
body said. 

Catherine Grantley was such an angelic creature, nobody 
could possibly quarrel with her, or ill-use or neglect her. 


so lonely had both 
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Almost any man must be subjected by her sweetness, her 
goodness, her patience. 

The only persons who did not dream of love-making between 
these young folks were the father and mother. To Mr. Grantley, 
Jocelyn had seemed like a son, and Mrs. Grantley had imagined 
that Anne was the attraction that drew him to Sarsden Chase. 
She cried for joy the day Anne told her she had promised to be 
Charley Vansitart’s wife. Mrs. Grantley had never hinted at her 
fears to her husband. Why trouble him? They were only 
foolish fears, and the less said about these vague thoughts the 
better. 

The wedding guests scattered in search of amusement until 
dinner time. It was not difficult to find amusement at the Chase. 
From flirting in quiet sequestered nooks in the grounds, where 
the whispering of the leaves, the melodious fall of silvery waters, 
aud the gay love-notes of the birds made a dreamy harmony, to 
cricket or athletic sports in the meadow, the scale of diversions 
was amply wide. 

To the great vexation of Jocelyn Garsdale and Colonel Chip- 
penham, Catherine restlessly moved everywhere fluttering like a 
beautiful butterfly from group to group. Not until an hour before 
dinner wasshealone. Shehad glided through all the rooms, tomake 
sure that nothing had been forgotten. Sarsden Chase seemed 
transformed by the touch of an enchanter to Fairyland. Sub- 
dued yet brilliant lights sparkled in every spot; flowers glowed 
in lovely masses, radiant with colours. The old house, although 
rambling and vast as one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s haunted dwellings, 
lent itself admirably to scenic decoration. 

Catherine wandered into the conservatory opening from the 
ball-room, troubled for the first time in her young life with a 
slight headache. For a few moments she paced to and fro over 
the centre walk, oppressed by an indefinable sense of fear and 
sadness, which she attributed to the reaction of feeling conse- 
quent on the departure of her sister. The girls were tenderly 
attached to each other, and this first parting was rendered all the 
more terrible because Anne was going to India so soon for an 
indefinite period. 

The young girl looked strangely beautiful in the golden 
summer light which radiated scftly through the leaves of tropical 
plants, clustering over the roof. Her pale blue silken draperies, 
veiled by a cloud of diaphanous tulle, the silvery gleam of her 
pearl ornaments, gave her the aspect of a queen. Vandyck 
never portrayed a more stately or lovely being than Catherine 
Grantley. 

With fingers guided unconsciously in their mischievous task, 
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she slowly tore a camellia to pieces. A quick, firm step caused 
her to start from a discomforting reverie, and turning, she saw 
her cousin Jocelyn advancing towards her, 

“ So,” said he ill-humouredly, “I have succeeded in catching 
you at last. It is too bad. For the whole day I have been 
running after you, like a boy chasing a butterfly, and this is 
the first moment I have found you alone.” 

“Well ?” tranquilly inquired Catherine, smiling. 

“Well?” echoed Jocelyn, sharply. “I have made up my 
mind I will not endure this state of irritating suspense any 
longer. It is cruel to trifle and coquet with me as you have 
done. Why could not you and I have been married to-day ? 
There was nothing to prevent it but your capricious disposition, 
Carruthers said he was surprised.” 

Catherine stood perfectly motionless, her entire attitude and 
expression indicative of supreme disdain. 

“ Well, of course, I know Carruthers is a fool,” Jocelyn 
hurriedly went on, “and I know he had imbibed more cham- 
pagne than was good for him, but you can’t prevent people 
talking. I love you—good heavens, if I tried to Tennysonise 
and Claude Melnotise for a year, I could not tell you how 
passionately I love you—and I am conceited enough to feel sure 
you are not indifferent to me. Why will you persist in teasing 
and harassing me in this cold-hearted way ?” 

Catherine slightly raised her hand, to interrupt him, and 
looked him full in the face with calm eyes, though her lips 
curled a little contemptuously. 

“IT do not care very much for your absurd accusations,” she 
said, in a low, clear tone. “You know as well as I do that I 
have never for a moment trifled with you. You asked me a few 
months ago to—to become your wife. I—" 

“You said Yes in one breath, No in the next,” angrily inter- 
rupted Jocelyn, “simply for the childish pleasure of testing your 

ower.” 

“Listen. It is wrong and most unjust, to misrepresent things 
in the way you have been doing. I said I would marry you on 
one condition—” 

“Love makes no conditions,” again interrupted Jocelyn. “I 
know very well that if I were put in one scale, and Daphnis, your 
pet dog, in the other, I should kick the beam. You say I ama 
naughty boy, and that if I would behave myself prettily for one 
year, you would marry me. Some enemies have been slander- 
ing me—” 

“ And you think me capable of listening to your enemies ?” 

“ Katie, my love, my darling, why need we quarrel in this 
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way? If you will become my wife, I will make you love me in 
time. You think me light and fickle, but I firmly believe that 
it would be impossible for any man to love any one more deeply, 
more truly, and faithfully, than I love you, You have got some 
very ridiculous notions into your head. Such pretty creatures 
as you ought not to trouble about anything but dresses, and 
jewels, and innocent pleasures. You ought not to set up as 
stern moralists, or go in for strong-minded rubbish, and 
bloomersque nonsense. Of course when I marry—and I 
will marry nobody but yourself, that I swear, and if you marry 
any other fellow, by Heaven I'll kill him atthe altar steps, so 
mind—but when I marry, I'll give up all my little follies.” 

“ Little follies !” repeated Catherine, in an inexpressibly sad 
tone. “That is the gentle euphuism by which you term 
your—” 

“ My infamies and wickednesses, my crimes and mis- 
demeanours,” gaily laughed Jocelyn. “ My darling, Iam no worse 
than thousands of other fellows. Your own sense will tell you 
that if I turn goody-goody all in a minute, and begin to build 
model cottages and alms-house round about Lovaine, and give 
temperance lectures to the labourers, the whole county will swear 
I have lost my wits, and my cousin Douglas will send for my 
old friend Dr. Wilmot to put me in a padded room. You really 
must be reasonable.” 

“Tt is useless to make this a matter for jesting,” said Catherine, 
. “I urge no unreasonable request.” 

“Reasonable or unreasonable, I refuse to comply with it,” 
answered Jocelyn, sternly. “I am not to be tutuored and 
dictated to, even by you. You will not trust me. Oh, my dear, 
dear love, do not be so foolish, so doubtful of your influence,” he 
cried, his tone suddenly changing to entreaty. 

He spoke so tenderly, that for a moment Catherine wavered, 
and seeing his advantage, Jocelyn folded his arms about her, and 
kissed the pale face drooping against his shoulder. As he did 
so, Mrs. Grantley appeared between the velvet draperies hanging 
on either side the arched doorway leading from the ball-room. 
The mother’s heart sank with fear, and she drew back unobserved, 
then stole noiselessly away. 

“T did not dream of this,” she murmured, sorrowfully to her- 
self. “My Kitty, my pet lamb, my best darling, to give herself 
to that incorrigible scapegrace! If it is the will of Heaven, I 
must resign myself. But she could never be happy with him. 
How full of joy this day began, and now it ends with the heaviest 
misfortune that could befai us.” 

Had the mother remained for a few moments, however, she 
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would have seen Catherine draw herself from her cousin’s 
passionate embrace, and lift her head with a firm gesture. 

“ Dear love,” she said, gently, “ you must not try to shake my 
resolution. I dare not trust your hasty fromises. If you really 
love me, you will prove that you can alter and amend your life. 
To marry you as you are would be simply to entail misery on 
our future lives. A year will soon pass away.” 

But as she spoke, she shrank back some steps, alarmed by the 
change which clouded Jocelyn’s face. He stood immovable as a 
bronze statue, excepting for his hands, which twitched convul- 
sively with one another from suppressed anger. His tall, muscu- 
lar figure was raised to its full height, his handsome head thrown 
slightly forward with something of the movement of a snake 
about to strike. 

“Perhaps you are right, Catherine Grantley,” he sneered, after 
some ineffectual efforts to speak. His dark hazel eyes were 
ablaze with passion, and his ordinarily soft, musical tones jarred. 
“Our marriage would probably be a woeful mistake. I don't 
think any man could be happy wedded to such a cold, calculat- 
ing woman as you, who bargains and chaffers, and talks like 
some sour, elderly governess.” 

“Jocelyn!” cried the young girl, holding out her hand. 

With a gesture of contempt, almost of hatred, he flung the 
outstretched hand aside. 

“Good night,” he said harshly, “I may as well say good-bye. 
It’s a waste of words talking in this ridiculous, wild fashion. It. 
appears that I cannot influence you in the slightest degree. 
Good night.” 

He strode hastily away, through the ball-room, his steps 
echoing in the profound silence. Catherine, although she had 
often heard of his terrible ‘‘ Garsdale temper,” and even witnessed 
one or two instances of sudden and cruel passion when he had 
lost all control over himself, had never before known Jocelyn to 
be in any manner whatsoever angered against her. With both 
hands extended, like one walking in darkness, she tottered for- 
ward a few steps, and called to him. 

But the echo of his footsteps ceased, and the stillness became 
so deep that she was startled by the sudden chirping of some 
birds in the garden without. 

The slow minutes wore away, and the joyous evensong of the 
tiny choristers beat on the ears of the listening girl with painful 
intensity—listening as she was almost with anguish for the 
sound of returning footsteps; listening in vain. A slow, nervous 
trembling shook her slender frame from head to foot, and in the 
warm summer evening air, doubly warm and perfumed in this 
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leafy retreat, she shuddered as if from deadly cold. Her hands 
felt numbed as she held the edge of a stone enclosure for ferns, 
to keep herself from falling. 

“What have I done?” she murmured. “I have lost him. 
Oh, Jocelyn, Oh, my dear, dear love—you, for whom I would 
give my life—I have driven you away. I have offended him 
past forgiveness. I ought to have made allowances for him. He 
has been so sorely tempted, he has had such a bad training—it 
is not his fault. He loves me, and I ought to have trusted him. 
Who or what am I, that I should set myself up in judgment on 
him? Is it not presumptuous to rely on my own unguided 
opinion? As he has said, he is not worse than many, many 
others—and he is so rich, so handsome. so winning, that he has 
been led away by ready tempters. Am I cold-hearted, calculat- 
ing, selfish ? Love does not chaffer or bargain. Love is generous, 
trustful, noble—gives all, and asks nothing.” 

With feelings akin to despair—for at eighteen each step in 
life seemis the last— Catherine bent her head on her hands, trying 
to check some bitter tears. Ina few minutes, however, she suc- 
ceeded in regaining control over herself. At any moment she 
might be surprised, as probably some one would come to remind 
her that the dinner-hour had arrived, and although her evident 
agitation would no doubt be ascribed to the over-excitement of 
the day, and the loss of her sister, yet it would be unpleasant to 
become the subject of critical remarks. With a soft step, and 
the cautious air of one afraid of being detected in an unlawful 
trespass, she flitted from the conservatory, and up the great vak 
staircases until she glided into the security of her own room. 

Almost immediately afterwards, she swept down again, in all 
the pride of her position as principal bridesmaid, and entered the 
drawing-room, smiling and radiant. Her unusual paleness 
aroused a little friendly sympathy, but no surprise, scarcely more 
than a passing remark. 

“ Poor girl!” said fat old Lady Challoner to a favourite friend, 
“ She was so fond of her sister—quite like those two girls in 
Shakespeare, don’t you know—I think their names both began 
with an H—TI forget—I think they were twins, or something. 
So charming, don’t you know. One so often sees such petty 
jealousy between sisters, it is really quite delightful when one 
meets this kind of two roses on one stalk sort of thing.” 

Catherine glanced swiftly round the salon, almost confident of 
finding Jocelyn ready to offer his arm to take her down to dinner. 
There was such a crowd that it was at first difficult to distinguish 
who was aciually present. But a rapid, anxious inspection 
showed her that Jocelyn was absent. With a swift movement 
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she glided into the room beyond, and then into the third room. 
The quest was useless. The stately figure she sought was 
nowhere to be seen. 

As she returned to the first room the guests were filing off in 
procession. Everyone was agreeably preoccupied, or it might 
have been observed that the deathly paleness in her face was 
succeeded by a bright flush—a vivid pinky colour burnt in her 
cheeks, and her eyes were feverishly brilliant. There was, as 
usual, an exception proving the rule of non-observance, Colonel 
Chippenham was keenly watching her, and sagely guessed at the 
cause of her half-stifled agitation. 

“A lover's quarrel, hey?” he gently asked himself, as he 
eagerly pressed towards her, with an arm gracefully hooked. 

Scarcely pausing to think, Catherine accepted his escort. The 
Colonel could hardly believe in his good fortune. His face was 
irradiated with delight as he dexterously pulled down his waist- 
coat with his disengaged hand. 

Before the guests seated themselves, the absence of Jocelyn 
Garsdale was discovered. Mr. Grantley felt dismayed. What 
had happened? Men arrive, perhaps, at more sure deductions 
than women can attain when allowed time for calm reflection, and 
all necessary facts have been laid before them, but in general 
they are not so quick in guessing. Mr. Grantley felt nearly certain 
that some dreadful accident had happened to his nephew. One 
glance at Catherine’a face told Mrs. Grantley the precise cause 
of Jocelyn’s absenee. Indeed, all the ladies present gratified 
their half-stifled curiosity by one rapid glance at the young girl. 
Fortunately she remained entirely unconscious that her face was 
being read as easily as an open page printed in large type. 

Nobody ventured to take any notice of the singular absence 
of Jocelyn. Presently Mr. Grantley seized an opportunity, when 
the talk and laughter rippled noisily through the room, to whisper 
to the butler, who was changing his plate, 

“ Manvers, do you know where Mr. Garsdale is ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Find out, if you can, and come back as soon as possible. I 
feel very anxious. I am afraid something has happened.” 


CHAPTER II. 
HE WHO FIGHTS, AND RUNS AWAY, 
JOCELYN had marched straight off to his own room. He rang 


furiously, stalking too and fro for a moment or two, then return- 
ing to the handle to sound another alarm. 
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In a few minutes his man Owens appeared at the door. Owens 
was a tall, stragglingly-built, elderly person, with peculiarly small 
blinking eyes, like those of an owl,a red, peaky nose, and dis- 
agreeably thin lips. One glance warned him that his master was 
in a dangerously black rage. 

“ Pack my things at once,” said Jocelyn, pausing for a second 
in hishurried walk. 

“ Pack, sir—” 

“Pack, sir,” thundered Jocelyn in his most sonorous tones, 
“Tam going to London.” 

“ To London, sir?” repeated Owens, opening his eyes. His 
eyes were curiously small; the white showed all round the centre 
thus giving him a perpetually surprised aspect that was rather 
amusing to see. 

“If you keep on parroting my words in this ridiculous way, 
I'll dust your coat for you before we start. Is there anything so 
astonishing in my going to London? One would imagine you 
had never seen or heard of the place before, you hypocritical 
old sinner.” 

Owens coughed softly behind hishand If he felt embarrassed, 
or wished to conciliate, or to persuade, or to offer a mild apology, 
or to »e earnestly impressive, he always coughed softly Sehind 
his large flabby hand. 

“JT will see to the things at once, sir,” he said, deferentially, 
“What time do you wish to leave to-night ?” 

“T am not going to-night. I am going now.” 

“Now, sir? But surely—” 

“You exasperating old jackdaw, will you hold your tongue,” 
snarled Jocelyn, switching the thin cane he held irritably. “I 
suppose you wonder how anybody could go away just before 
dinner—you fancy everybody is as big a glutton as yourself. I 
will give you half-an-hour to throw my things together, and then 
you can have them put ina trap. I am going to the library to 
write a note; I shall then walk to the station. I intend to catch 
the 9°15 express to London, You will take my valise and the 
rest of my belongings in the trap. This will give you ample 
time to get something to eat before you go, and something to 
rinse your throat out with. Do you understand ?” 

“T do, sir. I am to-be at the station at nine o’clock. I will 
take one of the stable-boys with me to bring the trap home 
again,” said Owens, who was thinking to himself, ‘Either he’s 
gone clean mad, or he’s had a row with the youngest Miss 
Grantley.” He could safely study his master’s face, for his small 
round eyes would not have reflected less expression had they 
been made of green glass. 
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Jocelyn did not answer, but turned on his heel with as much 
unconscious contempt and indifference as if he had just whistled 
toadog. The valet waited until he had just quitted the room, 
standing with all the outward subservience of an Oriental slave 
until the door closed. Then he slowly straightened up his lank 
old figure, and extended his hand with the gesture of a Parisian 
gutter-child, breathing a slow “ Yah!” through his yellowed teeth. 
Owens did not regard his master as a favourite hero. 

“London!” he muttered, shuffling about, “ What the dickens 
does he want in London? The people here will make no end of 
remarks. He’sa regular Will-o’-the-Wisp and a Jack-o’-Lantern, 
that’s what he is. London! oh, always the same pranks. And 
a dancing party here to-night, and a dinner party. It’s a shame, 
that’s what it is.” 

He nearly jumped when his meditations were abruptly broken 
in upon by the door being flung open and his master calling to 
him. 

“Here, Owens—-my coat and hat and gloves; and, look here, 
give this note to one cf the servants about. It is for Mr. Grant- 
ley. If he asks for me it is to be given to him,” 

“Certainly, sir’, said the obsequious Owens, helping his master 
to put on a dust-coat, and then standing deferentially with the 
required gloves. 

“That's all, I think. I suppose you have got everything 
ready ?” 

“Very nearly, sir,” answered Owens, with a fat little cough 
behind his hand. Jocelyn had taken the gloves and turned to 
depart. 

“Good. If anybody besides Mr. Grantley or Mrs. Grantley— 
of course it’s the same thing—if anybody else asks about me; 
tell them to mind their own business. Do you hear?” 

“ Certainly, sir. I quite understand.” 

“Do you? So far so good, then. Be at the station by nine— 
not a second later.” 

“ All right, sir. I will be there.” 

Jocelyn strode along the corridor and then ran down stairs. 
Owens stole softly after him, and peered at the stalwart figure 
until it vanished in one of the angles of the vast hall. 

“Yah!” he half-audibly grunted, “You'll come to mischief one 
of these days with your tempers and your tomfool nonsense. If 
you've had a row with Miss Catherine I only hope you won't 
change your mind again in your weathercock fashion, and want 
to kiss and be friends. She ought to bless the day you turned 

your back on her. But I'll bet a penny she'll be crying her 
pretty eyes out for your sake—and it’s more than you're worth. 
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You don’t care a jackstraw for anybody in the whole world but 
your own precious self, and be hanged to you.” 

Jocelyn walked with long hasty steps to the station, a distance 
of three miles. He fancied the rapid exercise would divert his 
mind from the painful turmoil of thought worrying him. To any 
one less self-absorbed the lovely evening must have been sooth- 
ing, if not subduing. Over earth and sky lay a perfect serenity, 
broken only by the last drowsy notes of the birds and an occa- 
sional gentle low trom the kine in the meadows. The nightin- 
gale was beginning its rapturous evensong. A languid perfume 
from the hayfields, the trees and hedgerows filled the air. Little 
dots of light began to twinkle from the cottage windows through 
the country that lay around the home of the Grantleys, and 
between the house and the station, remarkable not only for 
extreme sylvan beauty, but for its singularly varied character. 

But at no time did Jocelyn Garsdale care for the innocent 
beauty of Nature. <A highly-cultivated garden afforded him 
infinitely more pleasure than the most picturesque landscape, 
although he could sketch with some facility. 

His walk, so far from relieving or diverting his ideas, only gave 
him an opportunity for lashing himself into a greater passion. 

As he entered the newly-built, comfortless shed dignified by 
the name of station, he felt as if he hated Catherine Grantley. 
At that moment she was standing by the open window of her 
own room, an expression of profound love and hope upon her 
beautiful face. 

“ He loves me,” she murmured to herself. “He has gone in 
anger, but he will return. All will be well. And I—I love him 
so deeply. Only the intense misery I have suffered to-night 
could have revealed to me how much I love him. Let me trust 
in him. He will come back.” 

And she breathed a prayer for his safety and quick return. 

In the hurried note to Mr. Grantley, Jocelyn had said that 
totally unexpected business had summoned him away to London. 
In a day or two, he added, he would write more at length. A 
few words exchanged with his wife showed Mr. Grantley the true 
state of affairs. Mrs. Grantley related what she had seen early 
in the evening, and added with a sigh that she supposed 
Catherine had after all refused Jocelyn, and he had fallen into 
one of his black rages in consequence. 

“Hum!” said Catherine’s papa, “If that is the case, I am 
very glad of it. Although he is my own dead sister’s son, he 
would be the last one in the world I should care to give the girl 
to. Why does she look so queer?” 

“Well, you know, my dear, it is nearly as agitating to a girl. 
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to say No asto say Yes. I thought they regarded each other 
as brother and sister. I believe Katie never imagined Jocelyn 
would dream of becoming her lover or husband. It is very un- 
fortunate. He is so wild, so ——” 

“All that and more,” said Mr. Grantley. “I hope that as he 
has chosen to go away, he will not come back in a hurry.” 

There was a good deal of talking in corners during the 
evening about Jocelyn Garsdale’s singular behaviour. But 
nobody felt surprised ; it was a lover’s quarrel, and he had “such 
a very nasty temper,” and was “so wild,” that he had allowed 
passion, as usual with him, to over-rule decorum. But no doubt 
it would “all come right.” 

Profound regret filled Catherine’s heart. Not for one moment 
had it occurred to her that Jocelyn would act in such a madcap 
way. But she defended him against her own accusations. Of 
course she could not even by a sign ask him to return, but she 
confessed that she would be thankful for a reconciliation on any 
terms. She was convinced he would come back within, say, a 
week. 

Everybody enjoyed the dinner and the dance. Catherine 
bravely did her duty with a smiling face and unflagging cheer- 
fulness. When the dancers surged down to supper, Colonel 
Chippenham missed the young girl, and softly returned to the 
ball-room in search of her, He saw her pale blue draperies 
gleaming among the leaves in the conservatory, and approached, 
eager to offer his escort. The sound of his step was partly 
drowned by the tinkle, tinkle of the fountain as the waters 
splashed into their marble basin, and by the hammering noise 
made by a servant who was fixing up a girandole holding wax- 
lights which had become detached from its place in the ball- 
room. 

The Colonel paused for a moment or two, in order to admire 
the statuesque grace of Catherine’s slender young figure. He 
felt curious, also, to know what occupied her attention so closely. 
He could see that she was making some movement with her 
hands. As he quietly moved closer, he discovered that she was 
picking off the petals of some white flower, looking at each as it 
fell with such intense solicitude that it was evident she was not 
indulging simply in idle amusement. 

For a moment the Colonel fancied she was making botanical 
investigations, the next, he was conscious of turning as red as a 
beet-root from shame at his own stupidity, knowing by her 
gestures and the expression on her face that she was seeking to 
learn her fate. He was not close enough to hear the words 
audibly breathed—“he loves me! he loves me not!” but when 
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the last petal fell, she plucked another flower, and began again. 
This time’ she whispered, “He will return to me! he will 
not return to me!” until the last petal from this flower also 
dropped at her feet. Then she raised her head, and clasped 
her hands on her breast, a look of ecstatic joy on her face. 

“He loves me! and he will return!” she murmured 
rapturously. 

The Colonel pinched up his mouth, and slightly twisted his 
good-looking nose with an inaudible sniff. 

“Girls,” he remarked to himself, “are extremely interesti ng 
but there’s something very childish about them.” Then he 
uttered a melodious and carefully modulated “Hem!” 
Perfectly well he knew these foolish dreams and fancies and 
idle superstitions did not hover about his own portly form. 

Catherine started, looking and feeling as guilty as if detected 
in some crime. With a flutter of shame, she fervently hoped 
the intruder had not witnessed the silly little scene. She 
glanced down at the shower of white petals at her feet, as if 
imagining they would betray her. Never had Colonel Chip- 
penham been so unwelcome as at this moment. But she 
accepted his arm, and allowed herself to be led away in 
triumph. 

“He loves me, and he will return,” Catherine kept repeating 
to herself, on the strength of her absurd test. While Jocelyn, 
whirling on his way to London, kept saying to himself, bitterly, 
“A self-opinionated, cold-hearted little fool, I don’t care if I 
never see her again. I don’t see why I should not forget her, 
as I have done all the rest. Itis so easy to forget. They are 
all so selfish, it isn’t worth while to bother one’s self seriously 
about any of them.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Sptstia, 
Heartburn, and Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form o¢ Typhus, 
Scariet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small 7m Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, és. various other Altered’ Conditions at the Blood. “I 


“SAVED MY LI Fe,” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.'’"—rtract from a letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formeriy Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morgan, Turtey, Gipson, Dowsine, Carr Jackson, Mitnz, and others have given eens 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Hottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d. 1ls., 
and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


ROM 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AND 


CONTINENT 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
HUDSON’S 


FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, 
BRIGHTON AND PARIS. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequeuce of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculate! 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the tact wnat 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus= 


Lea etrnea 


{ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE ann BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

























EXTRACT 
0} 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


The finest Meat-flavouring Stock. 
beng t Tonic. The best of Nigat Caps. 
+ * or the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 


that it bears Baron Liebig’s signature in blue ink 
across the label. 








Extracts sold as BARON LIEBI’S have no connection with the Baron. 














